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y the death of Sir Francis peune one of the most courtly figures that ever adorned the judicial bench is removed, and society is deprived of one of the most distinguished 


its | 5 Born in 1845, the son of Francis ishop of Peterborough, and in due time distinguished himself at Hz and at Balliol College, Oxford, 
stical lawyer Sir Francis had special fé ; ning the ear of the clerg Twent ars after his call he ‘too k"' and in r8gr v ummoned 
to the judicial bench, In the following year he b td St. Helier 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
TO-NIGHT at 8.30 (LAST FOUR NIGHTS), 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER and Miss EVA MOORE, 
LAST TWO MATINEES, TO-DAY (Wed.), and SATURDAY NEXT, at 2.30. 
L.ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C, 
Chairman, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 
TEE COPS EUM.: 22a 
5 ‘ 

FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and g p.m, 
TWO ALTERNATE PROGRAMMES. All seats in all parts are numbered and 
reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal appl.cations 
for seats. Telegrams: ‘‘Ccliseum, London,'’’ Telephone Ncs, 7689 Geirard for 
Boxes, £2 2s. and £1 1s., 5S., 4S., 3S., and 2s, seats, and 7699 Gerrard for 1s. and 6u. seats, 

Children under 12 half price to all Stalls. 
HE LYCEUM. STRAND. 
THE BEST VARIETY COMPANY IN LONDON. 
TWICE NIGHTLY at 6.30 and g. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS*and SAVURDAYS, at 2.30. 
POPULAR PRICES. Children Half-priec. 


Managing Director, THOMAS BARRASFORD. 


a, 


SOUTH EASTERN & CHATHAM 
RAILWAY. 


BAS TER EOL DAYS: 


ARIS, via FOLKESTONE-BOULOGNE, or DOVER-CALAIS, 1st Class 58s. 4d., 
and Class 37s. 6d., 3rd Class 30s., available. by 2.20 p.m. and 9.0 p.m. Services 
from CHARING CROSS on April 19th, zoth, 21st and 22nd ; also by 10.0 a.m, Service 
on April 2oth. Returning from Paris any day within 14 days. For Return ‘Limes, 
see Handbills. 

BRUSSELS and Back, via CALAIS or BOULOGNE gas. 11d., via OSTEND 
18s. 4d., tickets available for 8 days. 

CHEAP SATURDAY to MONDAY TICKETS. alco Special 8-day Tickets will be 
issued to BOULOGNE and CALAIS; and 8-Day Excursions will be run to OSTEND, 
AMSTERDAM, THE HAGUE, &c. Continental Services as usual during. the 
Holidays. A Special Express will leave Victoria (S. E. & C.) at 8.50 art for Dover, 
on aboredayy April 2oth, in connection with the Boats to Boulogne, Calais, and Ostend 
respectively. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS, BEXHILL, CAN- 


TERBURY, WHITSTABLE, HERNE BAY, BIRCHINGTON, WESTGATE, 
MARGATE, BROADSTAIRS, RAMSGATE, SANDWICH, DEAL, WALMER, 


DOVER, FOLKESTONE, SHORNCLIFFE, HYTHE, SANDGATE, and NEW 
ROMNEY (LITTLESTONE-ON-SEA), CHEAP RETURN TICKETS will be issued 
from LONDON by certain Trains on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, April 2oth, 21st, 
and 22nd, available to return on Tuesday, April 25th, by any Train (Mail and Boat 
Expresses excepted). 

CHEAP DAY EXCURSIONS on GOOD FRIDAY and EASTER MONDAY, 
from the principal LONDON STATIONS to ASHFORD, CANTERBURY, DEAL, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, GRAVESEND (for Rosherville Gardens), HASTINGS, 
BEXHILL, WHITSTABL HERNE BAY, BIRCHINGTON, RAMSGATE, 
BROADSTAIRS, MARGATE, HYTHE, SANDGATE, FOLKESTONE, DOVER, &c. 

CHEAP DAY EXCURSION to ALDERSHOT on BANK HOLIDAY, leaving 
CHARING CROSS at 9.24 a.m. Return Fare 3s. od.. Third Class. 

CRYSTAL PALACE (HIGH LEVEL) on BANK HOLIDAY, 
(including admission) will be issued from London. 

For full particulars of the above I: xcursions, Extension of Time for certain Return 
Tickets, Alterations in Train Services, &c., see Special Holiday Programme and Bills. 


VINCENT W. HILL, Generai Manager. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
EASTER HOLIDAY EXCURSIONS 


TO 
SCOTLAND, 
NORTH OF ENGLAND, 
YORKSHIRE, LANCASHIRE, 
MIDLANDS, and EASTERN COUNTIES. 


CrEApP TICKETS will ke issued to EDINBURGH and 
ScOTLAND generally. 


Return Tickets 


Neweastle, Harrogate. 
Sunderland. Leeds. 
Searborough, Bradford. 

York. Halifax. 
Bridlington. Nottingham. 
Hull. Derby. 

Sheffield. Lincoln. 
Manchester. Grimsby, &e., &e. 


For full particulars see Programmes to be obtained at the Company's Staticns, 


Town Offices, and Agencies. 
OLIVER BURY, General Manager. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


THE BEST ROUTE FOR COMFORTABLE TRAVEL AND PICTURESQUE 
SCENERY. 


EASTER EXCURSIONS FROM ST. PANCRAS 
with bookings from City, Greenwich, and Woolwich Stations, wiil be run 
to ALL PARTS of 
THE MIDLAND COUNTIES, DERBYSHIRE, LANCASHIRE, 
YORKSHIRE, THE LAKE DISTRICT, !RELAND & SCOTLAND. 

PROGRAMMES FREE ON APPLICATION to the Company's District 
Superintendent, St. Pancras; Tuos. Coox & Son, Ludyate Circus, and Branch 
Offices; or to any MIDLAND STATIONMASTER or AGENT in the London 
District. 

EXTENSION OF WEEK-END TICKETS, 

CHEAP WEEK-END TICKETS will be issued on Thursday, April zoth, as well 
as on Friday and Saturday, April 21st and 22nd, London (St. Pancras) to the principal 
Seaside and Inland Holiday Resorts, including the Peak District of Derbyshire, 
Morecambe, the Lake District, Yorkshire, the North-East Coast, Scotland, and other 
pers evevenle for return on any day up to and including Tuesday, April 25th, except 
day of issue, 

CHEAP WEEK-END AND DAY EXCURSION TICKETS will also be issued 
to Southend-on-Sea during the Easter Holidays. : 

For ordinary Train Service Arrangements see the Company's Time Tables, &c. 


JOHN MATHIESON, 
General Manager. 
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RHE TATLER 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sieele. 

The Death of a Great Judge.—Death has 
taken from us at one moment a famous judge 
and a famous general. There will be uni- 
versal sympathy with Lady St. Helier on the 


ETON’S NEW HEAD MASTER 


Canon Lyttelton, who has just been appcinted head 
master of Eton in succession to Dr. Warre (retired), 
is the seventh son of the 4th Lord Lyttelton and was 
born in 1855. He was educated at Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and distinguished himself in both 
classics and athletics. He is a brother of the present 
Colonial Secretary and has been head of Haileybury 
for the past fifteen years 


death of her husband, whom we have not lost 
the habit of calling Sir Francis Jeune. Lord 
St. Helier’s peerage dated only from January 31 
of this year, and has therefore been held for a 
painfully short time. His death at sixty-three 
removes a distinguished figure in the legal 
and the social world, and it takes from us, 
moreover, one of the kindliest men in 
public life—a man universally loved. All my 
readers will sympathise very heartily with 
Lady Jeune (Lady St. Helier), the one woman 
in England who has preserved for many 
years the eighteenth-century ideal of the 
salon, 


An Honoured Soldier.—Lord Chelmsford, 
unlike Lord St. Helier, had passed out of the 
memory of the younger gencration. He was 
seventy-eight years of age, and he died on 
Sunday at his club, the United Service, 
where he was seized with an attack while 
playing billiards. Lord Chelmsford’s most 
interesting history is associated with an 
earlier stage of our troubles in South Africa— 
with the conquest of Zululand and the cap- 
ture of its chief, Cetewayo. 


A Veteran of Journalism.—The dinner in 
honour of that veteran of journalism, Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood, took place on Saturday. 
It was honoured by the presence of many men 
distinguished in affairs, Sir Evelyn Wood, 
Mr, Justice Darling, and Mr. Henry Asquith 
among others, to say nothing of the editors 
of nearly every London newspaper. There 
were speeches by Mr. John Morley, Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, Lord Crewe, and Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, while Mr. Greenwood gave his hosts 
an impressive account of the part he took in 
the purchase of the Suez Canal shares by 
Great Britain. Zhe Times distinguished 
itself by a brilliant report of the proceedings 
occupying three columns of its space. Why 
should good work in any department of life 
be left unrecognised? ‘This report was, I 
understand, the work of Mr. E. Brain, a well- 
known member of the Savage Club, 


Royal and Aristocratic Tradespeople.— 
Perhaps it is in imitation — sincere and 
flattering—of royalty that so many titled people 
are going into trade. The Kaiser, for instance, 
owns large brickfields. The business is run 
so energetically that his loyal brick-making 
subjects audibly grumble at such august com- 
petition. They cannot sell bricks lower than 
it pleases his Majesty to dispose of them. 
Then the Dutch Queen has been building up 
a small but profitable milk-and-butter business 
at Het Loo which more than pays its way. 


Society Shopkeepers.—The number of 
aristocratic and fashionable persons who follow 
these illustrious examples grows rapidly. We 
have heard a good deal of Lady Wimborne’s 
book shop lately, but she is only one of many. 
Lady Essex and Mrs. Hwfa Williams run a 
smart laundry, Lady Duff Gordon is one of our 
most fashionable dressmakers, her grace of 
Abercorn does a thriving dairy business, Lady 
Rachel Byng keeps a shop for artistic needle- 
work, and Lady Aileen Wyndham-Quin makes 
a good thing out of violet farming. 


A Peer as a Fruiterer.—Lord Wolseley’s 
daughter goes in for gardening, while Mrs. 
FitzGeorge, the late Duke of Cambridge’s 
daughter-in-law, makes her living as a beauty 
doctor ; Lord Londonderry’s coal carts dis- 
tribute fuel to half London, Lord Harrington 
keeps a fruit shop at Charing Cross, and 
Lord Pembroke has recently started a. carpet 
factory. The list of titled wine merchants 
is a long one—it is 


A Romance of the Stuarts. —Tangier, which 
is sO prominent just now in the newspaper 
reports from Morocco, was once an English 
possession. It came to Charles II. with Bombay 
and half a million of money as the dowry of 
Catherine of Braganza, and like many another 
point adapput afterwards slipped from our 
grasp. It serves to remind Englishmen of a 
romance that ended as a tragedy. Catherine 
fell in love with Prince Charles when he was 
an exile, and her mother had _ practically 
arranged the marriage before the Restoration 
seemed possible, but after they were married 
the inconstant Charles forgot all this, and her 
life as Queen of England was not a bed of 
roses. Catherine, by the way, was a woman 
of great ability, and when she went back to 
Portugal after the death of her profligate 
husband made quite a success as regent to 
her brother, Dom Pedro. 


The Stormy Petrel.—With the wreck of 
his work in the Far East, M. de Lessar suc- 
cumbs to his worries. He was never robust, 
and four years of Pekin undermined his con- 
stitution. When appointed there in Igor it 
was said he was the Czar’s own selection, and 
he has certainly served his master well. The 
mistakes were not his, for he was always a 
man of ability, as everybody recognised who 
had to deal with him when he was first 
secretary at the London embassy. If he was 
the stormy petrel of the Orient it is not to 
be accounted to him for blame. He was 
carrying out the policy of his country, and 
no Englishman can fail to do him honour for 
serving that country as well as he knew how. 
M. de Lessar did good work for*his royal 
master in Central Asia in years gone by, and 
there was no Russian who knew more about 
the state of things in Manchuria. Like a 
painstaking observer he travelled through 
Siberia and Manchuria to see things for 
himself when he was on his way to Pekin. 


not much trouble to See | seas: 

taste samples. The 4 wee i yd LSy) 

King’s cellars are Sis tle EA LOR THE ELEPHANT WHO WOULD 
Slip plied by.vas, Sonesta ee See IMPROVE HIS MIND 


brother of Sir Nigel 
Kingscote, 
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Jumbo Junior at the Italian Circus has lately taken an interest in’ pictures, and he has now 
been taught to turn over the pages of THe TaTLer 


THE TALLER 


The New 


The End of a Tragic Life.— 
According to the latest news from 


Belgium the ex-Empress Marie 
Charlotte, widow of the late 


Emperor Maximilian of Mexico, 
is lying at the point of death in the 
royal castle of Bonchout, where 
she has been confined for more 
than twenty-five years. When 
her mind gave way, soon after 
the execution of her unfortunate 
husband in 1867, she was allowed 
to live for several years at the 
castle of Miramar near Trieste, 
where she kept up a regular court 
under the delusion that she was 
stillempress, always in momentary 
expectation of her husband’s 
arrival ; gradually, however, this 
delusion passed away, and in later 
years her insanity has been superseded by 
melancholy resignation. The ex-Empress is 
now sixty-four years of age. She is a 
daughter of the late King Leopold and a 
sister of the present Belgian King. 


The New Hamlet.—Mr. H. B. Irving’s 
Hamlet at the Adelphi is extremely interest- 
ing. It is not all of the same quality, but 
then the play is not all of a piece. What I 
liked about it was its unpretentiousness and 
its contempt for mere “tradition.” Hamlet 
is intensely absorbing as a study of character, 
and personally I do not care whether he is 
played as an early Dane in skins, or as a 
knight in armour. The framework is practi- 
cally nothing, for Hamlet belongs to a type that 
is immortal, and the Prince with a sickly 
conscience is as Ibsenitic as anything Ibsen 
has written, as if Shakspere had anticipated 
the psychology of the great Norwegian of our 
time. I like Miss Lily Brayton’s Ophelia 
especially in the mad scene, which with its 
lackadaisical musical setting usually irritates 
me. ‘Mr. Asche gets everything possible out 
of the king, and Mr. Swete’s Polonius is really 
humorous. Everybody must go to see ‘‘ young 
Irving.” 


The New Barrie.—Mr. Barrie is always 
interesting. Miss Ellen Terry is far better 
than I anticipated, and 
yet with a memory of 
Mr. Gilbert’s gentle casti- 
gation on the attitude of 
the public of the accepted 
wit when he passes the 
mustard I am not sure 
that Alice Sit-by-the- 
Fire will crowd the 
Duke of York’s as did 
its predecessor. What 
appeals to me most is 
the capital burlesque of 
the deus ex machina of 
drawing-room melo- 
drama (I wonder how 


Mr. George Alexander, 
who sat in the stalls, 


liked it) The play is 
so puzzling that some of 
the professional critics 
were very angry in the 
foyer. Miss Terry’s part 
as the mother who wins 


> - } Ye anf, 
back her children’s affec- THE LADIES? 


66 lamnlet ’ 


“3 Aliss Edith Lane One lunatic asylum in ten. 


TIT ON A HANGING COCOANUT 


theatre-loving daughter, is played, if not con- 
ceived, in the spirit of burlesque. Pantaloon, 
which precedes it, isa charming experiment 
in| semi-pantomime Miss Pauline Chase 


SHAKSPERE RESURGENT 


Oh, G. B. S., your garments rend, 
Put ashes on your head, 
No’longer now can you pretend 
That Shakspere’s fame is dead ; 
His little things are all the rage— 
Two Hamlets occupy the stage. 


Two Hamlets! Aye, and Much Ado, 
It seems the classic play, 
Songless and almost danceless too, 
Is popular to-day. 
Eclipsing—that such things should be— 
The Hanjiahnji-Cingalee, 


Poor G. B. S., ’twas bad enough 
When people flocked to hear 
Mere topical and twaddling stuff ; 
But this is worse, I fear, 
Since you at Shakspere worked so hard 
To make him the Immortal Barred, 


is Columbine. 
clever performance of the Clown. 


Mr. Baskcomb gives a very 
Mr. Willie 


Warde gets a long-denied chance as Harlequin, 
and Mr. du Maurier is Pantaloon. 


KENNEL CLUB DOG SHOW-—A CHINESE JUDGE OF CHINESE DOGS 
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and the New ‘°* Barrie.” 


The Drink Curse.—Some 
striking facts have recently been 
brought to light in Berlin bearing 
on the pernicious results of indul- 
gence in alcohol. The medical 
director of a large workmen’s 
hospital, Dr. Stadelmann, says 
that nearly 30 per cent. of the 
unhappy wretches who fill the large 
wards in his hospital are there 
because of the misuse of drink, 
and to these another 1o per cent. 
may be added for those whose 
parents have been drinkers. Were 
drinking customs abolished not 
one hospital would be wanted for 
every three now in use and not 
With 

reference to the effect of alcohol 

on suicides instructive statistics 
show that of 300 suicides which occurred last 
year in Germany, in nearly 150 cases the 
suicide was under the direct influence of drink 
and seventy-eight when the victims were re- 
covering from the effects of intoxication. Of 
the remainder twenty-five were the children 
of drinking parents. 


Lése Majesté.—In Germany a custom is 
spreading among tramps and other destitute 
persons of committing the offence of lése 
majesté with the object of securing free lodg- 
ings in gaol. The case of a house-painter 
named Hartmann is one of many similar 
cases. Hartmann is an honest enough fellow 
in his way, but lazy and thriftless. He finds 
difficulty in getting work and is often reduced 
to extremity. He would not break a window 
or steal a loaf or commit an assault for the 
world, so he waits about until a policeman is 
within hearing, then he tells his opinion of 
the Kaiser, which is not a flattering one. He 
is immediately arrested, and terms of impri- 
sonment varying from three to twelve months 
are inflicted on him. 


A Real Ghost.—For lovers of mystery 
there is some good reading in Zhe Occult 
Review for April. This publication, which 
is issued by William Ryder and Son of 
Aldersgate Street, opens with an article by 
Mr. Andrew Lang on 
“Recent Hauntings.” 
He tells us the weird 
story of a family of the 
name of Rutherford who 
occupied a house on the 
west coast of Ireland. 
One of the children, a 
small boy of three or four, 
who was with his parents 
frequently when looking 
out of the dining-room 
window would ask, 
“Who is that lady?” 
No one was ever able to 
see any lady. The child 
afterwards saw the lady 
in various rooms of the 
house although his 
mother did not see her 
till some months  after- 
wards, Certainly Mr. 
Lang provides very inte- 
resting accumulative evi- 
dence as to the appear- 


tions is at once real and 2 i ange 
f i fs : Mr. Wang Yun of the Chinese embassy acted as judge of the Pekinese dogs exhibited at the Ladies’ ance of this pane 
antastic, while Miss Kennel Club show at the Royal Horticultural Hall. This is the first occasion upon which a woman. Yet some of us 
Irene Vanbrugh, — her Chinaman has acted as a judge of Chinese dogs at an English show are sceptical. 
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Senorita Guerrero, the Beautiful Spanish Dancer 


Sefiorita Guerrero, who is now appearing in a pantomime sketch at the Palace Theatre, was bern in Andalusia and is twenty-four years of age. She first 
made her appearance in Paris four years ago, and from that moment her success as a dancer has been very great. The portrait is froma painting by 
F.A. Kaulbach, who is one of the best-known portrait-painters in Germany 
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The Relative Insight of Judges and Novelists. 


A Book of Good Stories.—The following 
ave some of the stories in Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff’s Notes from a Diary, the two final 
volumes of which have just been published by 
Mr. John Murray : An Englishmar, stopping 
at a well-known junction in Scotland, called 
out to his companion on the platform, ‘ Isn’t 
this invigorating ?’ ‘Na,’ saida railway porter 
who was passing, ‘it’s Inveramsay.’ The 8th 
Lord Shaftesbury, vainly attempting to cut a 
pencil in which the lead continually broke, 
exclaimed, ‘ D—— the pencil !’ but perceiving 
that one of his sons was present saved the 
situation by adding, ‘that is what your poor 
grandfather (the good 7th Earl) would have 
said.’ A little girl being asked by a bishop the 
meaning of the commination replied, ‘ Please, 
sir, a chemise and drawers in one piece.’ 


Sweet Chestnuts.—‘‘A witty American, 
asked by his neighbours at dinner the name 
of-a very décolleté Russian who sat opposite, 
replied, ‘Oh, don’t you know? She is the 
Countess Chemisoff, zée Alloff.’ The same 
person was asked if he knew the Vander- 
bilts. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘when I was there 
they were only Vanderbuilding.’ A lady told 
Lord Palmerston that her maid, who had been 
with her in the Isle of Wight, objected to 
going thither again because the climate was 
not embracing enough. ‘What am I to do 
with such a woman ?’ she asked. ‘ You had 
better take her to the Isle of Man next time,’ 
said Lord Palmerston.” 


Kissing and Killing.—A sordid murder 
case the other day had a psychological touch in 
it which might appeal to the writer of fiction ; 
that is to say, when Frank Kingham was con- 
demned to death by Mr. Justice Jelf for the 
murder of his young wife in Marylebone. He 
had approached her with a razor in his hand 
and kissed her while cutting her throat, after 
which he promptly cut his own. Mr. Justice 
Jelf in sentencing the man to death declared 
it to bea particularly treacherous deed done 
under the cover of a kiss. 


that on a point of this kind a 
novelist would show more insight 
thana lawycr. It was made quite 
clear that the man had been fond 
of his wife, that he had been jealous 
of her; there is therefore not the 
slightest probability that the kiss 
was other than a piece of farewell 
tenderness, and that the man was 
determined to end an unbearable 
situation by taking two lives—-his 
wife’s and his own. The mere 
fact that a doubtfully wise jurispru- 
dence allows the surgeons to drag 
aman back from the jaws of death 
in order to hang him does not 
alter that fact. Mr. Justice Jelf 
is evidently not an imaginative, 
although he may be a great, 
judge. 


The fi 


© GRICKET 


Mr. C Breach, Eastbourne 


A GOOD JUMPER 


Strange Reincarnations.—The Tibetans 
have discovered that the present Czar of 
Russia is a reincarnation of Tsong-Kapa, the 
reformer, but this, though an odd 7é/e for the 
Czar, is not half so odd as the reincarnation 
they have thoughtfully arranged for the late 
Queen Victoria. She is really Paldelnhamo, 
a“dark blue” Jady with three eyes who sits 
upon a chestnut mule drinking blood from a 
skull and trampling under foot the torn and 
mutilated bodies of men and women. Her 
crown is composed of skulls, her eye teeth 
are 4 in. long, and her bridle, girth, and crupper 
are composed of living snakes. By this rein- 
carnation idea the Tibetans mean to convey 
the highest possible personal compliments. 


Did John the Baptist Eat Insects ?— 
It should please my more devout-minded 
readers to know that an error of a Biblical 
nature produces as many remonstrances as 
does one that concerns itself with srport. 
A contributor writing to me a week or two 
ago concerning the eating of insects assumed 
that John the Baptist, whose food we are told 


“ H ats : 
Legal ‘‘Insight.”—I venture to assert PGs. 


: ; : was “locusts and wild honey,” was an in- 
that no novelist would agree with this, and TERRIER TIM, THE YORKSHIRE TYKE 


sectivorous animal. Many of us have been 
taught that the locusts in question were a species of bean, and 
that seems to be the view of my correspondents, all of whom 
have heard of the locust bean. But if they will consult a 
reference Bible and turn to Matthew iii, 4, they will find, 
“And his meat was locusts (") and wild honey.” The (") 
against locusts will again refer them to Leviticus xi, 22. The 
heading of Chapter xi is as follows: ‘‘ What beasts may, and 
what may not be eaten. What fishes. What fowls. The 
creeping things which are unclean.” Verse 22 runs: “ Even 
these of them ye may eat ; the locust after his kind, and the 
bald locust after his kind, and the beetle after his kind, and 
the grasshopper after his kind.” In some parts of India the 
natives eat a kind of locust. 


An Expensive Family.—The Russian grand dukes who 
are so desirous of having the present conflict with Japan 
declared a holy war as a means of obtaining the wealth of 
the religious orders—which is estimated at not less than 
7,000,000,000 roubles—for military purposes have so far 
shown no patriotic intention of helping the cause by relinquish- 
ing any of their own perquisites. All told, there are in Russia 
sixty-five grand dukes, counting the members of the imperial 
family. The Czar’s uncles and brothers receive each an 
annual pension of 4,000,000 roubles, which is equivalent to 
£400,000 a year. From the day of his birth a grand duke’s 
child becomes entitled to a yearly allowance of 1,000,000 roubles 
if a boy and 500,000 for a girl. The revenue of the existing 
grand dukes, which is exempt from all taxation, amounts to 
a grand total of 14,000,000,000 roubles, 


“LITTLE LADY BOUNTIFUL” 


A handsome gravure reproduction of Fred Morgan's charming picture has been made by 

C. W. Faulkner for Bovril, Ltd., to be presented to all purchasers of a guinea’s worth of 

Bovril up to June 30, 1905, the expenditure of this amount being secured by coupons, 

each of which is attached to every bottle, tin, or jar sold. This beautiful gravure, which 

measures 284 in. by 19} in. and is printed on fine plate paper 4o in. by 30 in., will form a 

magnificent companion to ‘The Leopard Skin"’ issued last year, and will be quite free 
from advertising matter 
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Some Puzzles that the G.P.O. has Solved. 


Post Office Puzzles.—I have already 
published several very interesting examples of 
puzzles that the Post Office has solved in the 
way of ambiguous letter addresses. I have 
to thank my friend, Mr. George R. Sims, for 
a batch of similar addresses that have reached 
him. This is one of the advantages of fame ; 
Mr. Sims, who is a delightful raconteur, can 
tell you many stories of its disadvantages. 


The President of the R. G. S,—Sir 
Clements Markham, who is retiring from the 
office of president of the Royal Geographical 
Society, which he has held for the past twelve 
years, because he has now seen carried 
through to a successful completion one of the 
most important works ever undertaken by 
that body—the National Antarctic Expedition 
—a scheme which Sir Clements. originated 


and pushed along against many severe 
difficulties. But it is doubtful whether in 
the long run even this fine work will be 
accounted the greatest achievement of the 
old sailor and explorer who was a “ middy” 
in the navy more than sixty years ago. 


A Botanical Service to the Empire.—It is 
almost forgotten now that Sir Clements alone 
rendered a most substantial service to the 
Empire by introducing the cultivation of the 
quinine-yielding cinchona trees from Peru 
into British India a little more than half-a- 
century ago. Those anxiously interested had 
been agitating for an attempt at such an 
introduction to be made for more than twenty 
years, but nothing was done until Sir Clements 
(then simply Mr. Markham) headed an ex- 
pedition, and under his personal supervision 
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a first consignment of plants was shipped 
from Islay in Peru and planted in a likely 
spot in the Neilgherry Hills. 


A New Saint to the Rescue.—Among the 
proposals which have been recently made to 
the Czar to avert calamity from the country 
is one for the canonisation of a new saint. 
Some miracles are reported from the Govern- 
ment of Renga, where sick persons having 
come in contact with the grave of a certain 
monk named Father Feophil, who died more 
than a century ago, have been restored t» 
perfect health. The Czar has been assured 
that the public canonisation of Feophil will 
result in a great change, and that in conse- 
quence the heathen will be driven back and 
peace and prosperity once more shed their 
benign wings over Holy Russia. 


Letters which have reached the famous journalist and dramatist, Mr. George R. Sims, at his residence in Clarence Terrace, 


Regent’s Park 
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UNDER THE SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


to study the earlier issues. 


Prize of One Guinea 
A Wager | 


In a restaurant in Cheapside at one time customers’ wants were 
looked after by a waiter who was renowned for the clever way in 
which when shouting down the lift to the cook he interpreted the 
different dishes ; for instance, if a customer ordered sausage and 
brea?, he told the cook ‘‘a doorstep and a bag of mystery” were 
required. In consequence of this two City gentlemen had a wager 
for £5, one of them saying he was sure he could give an order which 
the waiter would find it impossible to twist in his usual way. Accord- 
ingly they repaired to the restaurant and Mr. Brown gave his 
order. ‘ Waiter, bring mea couple of poached eggs on toast and the 
yokes broken.” The waiter shouted down to the cook, “‘ Adam and 
ve ona raft and wreck ’em.”—WMiss R. Birt, Mill River, George, Lape 
Coiony, South Africa. 


First 


Cause and Effect 


A bishop was once travelling third-class on a branch line in 
Devonshire. At one of the stations a countryman got in who after 
gazing at the bishop’s attire in a very puzzled manner for some time 
ventured the remark, “Be you a curate, sir?” “Well,” said the 
bishop meditatively, “I was once.” ‘A-ah,” said the rustic, a 
comprehensive smile overspreading his face, “‘ the drink, I suppose ? ” 
—Miss Jones, Kirkleigh, Bracknell. 


The Candid Child 


Paterfamilias was at a restaurant with his eight-year-old son and 
heir and the waiters neglected them shamefully, letting them sit a 
good half-hour in front of 
empty plates without bringing 
anything towards the meal. 
“Tsay, pa,” said young 
hopeful, thoughtfully nibbling 
his second roll, ‘ why don’t 
you smash everything like 
when ma keeps you waiting 
at home ?”—E, Manuel, 24, 
Avenue Bugeaud, Paris (16e). 


The Same Old Horse 


A young preacher on his 
first charge received a dona- 
tion to be put on salary 
according to the usual cus- 
tom. Among the effects were 
an old horse and _ buggy. 
The young divine was most 
highly pleased with them, so 
he concluded to go and see 
his father. The old gentle 
man was not so easily im- 
posed on asthe boy. John 
drove up into the yard with 
great gusto. The father 
looked at the animal and 
then at hisson. ‘‘ John, where 
did you get that horse?” 
queried the father. ‘‘ Why, 
father, my parishioners gave 
it to me.” The old gentle- 
man laughed mysteriously. 
“Father, I don’t think you 
ought to make fun of that 
horse. It is a good deal 
better one than our Saviour 
rode into Jerusalem on over 
cighteen hundred years ago.” 
** Well,” replied the father, 
“1 don’t know, John, I think 
it was the same old horse.”— 
S.C. Robinson, 8, Zetland Place, 
Little Horton Lane, Bradford. 


A Good Cure 


A doctor of my acquaint- 
ance was one day stopped in 
the street by one of his lady 
patients who was a malade 
tmaginaire. The doctor, who 
was known for his intolerance 
of and non-sympathy with 
such malades, after listening 
somewhat impatiently to the 
lady’s detailed account of all 
her feelings and symptoms 


Our WWlustrated Chestnut. 


Voice from the Bed: Why don’t you sing to him, John ? 
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The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


told her to shut her eyes and put out her tongue. She promptly 
did so. _On opening her eyes in a few seconds the doctor was. 
nowhere to be seen, and the lady awoke to the fact that he had left 
her standing by herself in a busy thoroughfare with her eyes shut and 
her tongue out.—Miss E. M. Goddard, Hazeldene, Nutcombe, Hazlemere. 


Not in Carolina 


Some time ago a well-known divine, who was giving a course of 
instruction to six young negroes desirous of entering the Church, 
invited them all to dine with him at eight p.m. one evening. The 
appointed time arrived for the dinner but no guests put in an appear- 
ance, and after waiting an hour for them the reverend gentlemen 
called his servant and said, “ Well, Mary, I shall not wait any longer 
so you had better serve the dinner. It is very strange that none of 
my friends have arrived.” ‘“‘ Yes, sir,” said Mary, “it is very strange, 
but there is something stranger’ still happened for I’vedone nothing 
but turn Christy minstrels away from the door all the evening.” — 
Herbert A. Hewitt, 67, Ondine Road, East Dulwich, S.E. 


Equal to the Occasion 


Quite recently a local draper took a well-known farmer’s son as. 
an apprentice to the business. One day a lady came into the shop 
and asked the new hand fora piece of silk; he promptly laid a 
variety before her for selection, but he became a little confused 
when she demurred at the price. After the customer had gone the 
draper said, “‘ Now, John, you must show more business tact ; you 
should have told the lady that owing to a blight on the silkworm 
cocoons were hardly obtainable.” On the following day another 
lady came in and requisitioned John’s services for a dozen knots of 
tape. Again the prices in this 
rather exclusive shop were 
complained of, but this time 
John was equal to the occa- 
sion, ‘‘ You see, madam,” he 
suavely replied, “there has 
been a great scarcity of tape- 
worms this year, hence the 
advance in prices.” Joh 
had no more trouble wit. 
that customer. — Miss Ethel 
Lowry, 21, St. Lukes Road, 
Queen's Park, Brighton. 


The Elephant's Milk 

A schoolmaster had just 
finished a lesson on ‘‘ Food?” 
when a little boy put up 
his hand; on being ssked 
what he wanted he replied, 
“Please, sir, Jones said he 
knew a baby that was brought 
up on elephant’s milk and it 
gained to lb. in weight every 
day.” ‘Jones ought not to 
tell you such rubbish,” said 
the master ;_ then addressing 
Jones he said, “Tell me 
whose baby was brought up: 
on elephant’s milk.” To. 
which Jones hesitatingly re- 
plied, ‘* Please, sir, it was the 
elephant’s baby.”—A. Gibbs, 
Pilcorn St., Wedmore, Somerset. 


Pat's Dream 

Pat O’Hooligan went one 
day to pay his respects to: 
Father ——. ‘Well, Pat,” 
said the priest, “it’s a long 
time since you came to see: 
me.” ‘“ Begorrah thin, I 
dramed of your rivcrence last 
night.” ‘ Well, what did you 
dream, Pat?” “I dramed 
that 1 called on your river- 
ence and your riverence asked 
me if I would take a drap of 
the crathur. ‘Bedad I will 
then,’ says I. ‘And will yow 
take it hot or cold ?’ says your 
riverence. ‘I'll take it hot,’ 
says I. And when your 
riverence went to get the hot 
water I woke, and I’ve been 
s rry ever since that I didn’t 
take it cauld.”—Miss K.O' Hara 
Pearman, Potsdam, Malvern, 
Jamaica, WL. 


Drawn by Dud'ey Buxton 
BRILLIANT REMARKS SOME PEOPLE MAKE 
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The Newest Way of Going Upstairs. 


The Latest Form of Seaside Sensation.— 
Towers with lifts such as are to be seen at 
many English watering-places evidently do 
not furnish sufficient thrill to the American 
seaside public. A resident of Brooklyn has, 
therefore, just patented a novel adaptation of 
the archimedean screw, which will 
take passengers to the top of an 
observation tower in a_ highly 
novel fashion. Of course, the 
idea of the archim«dean screw is 
very old, having been employed 
to raise water in classic times. 
In this American scheme, details 
of which are given in Zhe Scien- 
tific American, a very interesting 
weekly publication dealing with 
all branches of modern science, 
two persons sit in the little car, 
which runs freely on wheels. ‘The 
car fits the shape of the screw, the 
whole of which revolves. The 
weight of the people in the car 
makes it have a tendency to 
remain where it is, the screw re- 
volving beneath the car. The 
result is that the passengers 
advance on a straight line towards 
the top of the observation tower, 
the entire screw revolving round 
them. It will be seen that it is 
absolutely necessary that the car 
run quite freely, otherwise a very 
unpleasant incident might occur 
before the screw could he brought 
to a standstill. 


Airships in the Air. — M. 
Santos Dumont has made further 
improvements in his airship, and 
in his rorvtnightly article is more confident 
than ever of the future of his aerial cruisers. 
There is a Captain Baldwin on the Pacific 
coast who claims to possess an airship which 
can race the fastest motor car on a given 
track and beat it. 1 always take foreign 
telegrams sub- 


ject to dis- 
count, but 
there is one 
from Los An- 
geles  describ- 
ing a race 
between the 
captain’s  air- 


ship and a 
24-h.p. car 
which puts an 
extra strain on 
my faith. 
There may be 
some truth in 
it since it says 
the start was 
made in the 
presence of 
50,000 people, 
yet one natu- 
rally has very 
considerable 
doubts when 
the news is ac- 
companied by 
arecommenda- 
tion to invest 
in the com- 
pany that ex- 
ploits the in- 
vention, 


A MARVEL OF MODERN TRAFFIC—CLIMBING A TOWER 


Reckless Philanthropy.—An instance of 
what I should call reckless philanthropy has 
just come to my notice. ‘The story is told of 


a certain old and very wea'thy lady who has 
never been known to give anything to any- 
body 


but whose will must enrich many 


BRISTOL (4 oHSEL 


THE LAST OF “THE TATLER’S” SAMPLERS 


A very beautifully stitched map sent in during the recent sampler competition by | 


Mr. J. B. Judge, 51, Pavilion Gardens, Folkestone 


institutions—unless the estate is swallowed 
up by the lawyers. After spending half a 
lifetime selecting first one and then another 
charity for her Aost-mortem benevolence she 
recently had qualms of conscience. She 
heard mysterious voices say, “Feed my 


The whole corkscrew is rotated and the little car works its way to the top of the tower in a straight line 
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IN A CORKSCREW 


lambs.” At first she took no notice. They 
became insistent. ‘At last,” she says, de- 
scribing the experience, ‘‘I took the money 
in my hand and set out to give a subscription 
to — ’s Homes. On the way I had 
doubts. ‘No,’ I said, ‘I had better leave 
them a legacy.’ But again I heard 
the voice, ‘ Feed my lambs.’ Well, 
my dear, | trembled with agitation. 
I said, ‘I will.’ I felt I must do it 
and | did. I rushed straight to 
the office and I gave them jive 
shillings.” 


French Church to be Ameri- 
canised.— After. many  consulta- 
tions with prelates and cardinals 
Pius X. has decided to place the 
Church in France on the same 
disciplinary footing as the Church 
in the United States as soon as 
the abolition of the Concordat has 
been officially declared by the 
French Chamber;- in fact, a 
special encyclical letter dealing 
with the situation is already in 
course of preparation and will 
detail the necessary changes in the 
rules at present governing the 
Church in France. Specific pro- 
vision is to be made regarding the 
appointments of bishops, whose 
powers are to be greatly extended. 
The withdrawal of State support 
from the clergy—only a small life 
pension is to be granted to those 
in actual duty when the law is 
enforced—will necessitate many 
reductions in cathedral chapters 
and seminaries, and all the Gallic 
customs andrituals at present in vogue in 
French dioceses. A small remnant of the 
once wide-spread Gallicanism will be entirely 
abolished, 

A Descendant of King Solomon.—That 
Menelik, the Abyssinian Emperor, is soon to 
make a trip to 
Europe is the 
information 
sent by a Swiss 
engineer who 
is employed by 
the Abyssinian 
Government. 
The Negus 
intends to 
visit London, 
Paris, and 
Rome, and the 
journey is to be 
made within a 
few months. 
The advent of 
the dusky 
monarch is 
likely to arouse 
much _ interest, 
for he is more 


than a_ bar- 
barian, and his 
little country 


has shown 
itself great in 


war; more- 
over, Europe 
realises that 


Abyssinia is 
a valuable cus- 
tomer. 
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The Mstor-boat Exhibition om the Riviera. 


If Not True, One of Ben's.—A certain revivalist preacher 
was once at Birmingham or thereabouts at the time of a 
great football match. He went down to the ground in search 
Seeing a big, burly man standing about 


of souls to save. 
he went up to him and said, “ My friend, are you 
a Christian?” ‘ No,” replied the man freely and 
frankly, ‘lama Villan.” The preacher perceived 
that here was clay for his hands. He spoke of 
the saving benefits of repentance and_ finally 
requested the man to confess his crimes. The 
listener, whose eyes had been opening wider and 
wider, remarked severely, “‘ You silly ass, I did not 
mean that at all. I meant that 1 am a member 
of the Aston Villa Football Club. I thought you 
were asking me about my club. We call ourselves 
Villans for short.” And they do. 


Arcades Again.—It is a curious fact that 
just when we imagined arcades would gradually 
be climinated from London, when the Lowther 
Arcade had been absorbed by Coutts’s Bank, the 
Haymarket Arcade by the Cariton Hotel, and the 
Opera Arcade had sunk into the extinction of 
obscurity, there is suddenly a revival in this form 
of thoroughfare. There is to be an arcade under 
the new Ritz Hotel in Piccadilly. Another spacious 
arcade now connects Knightsbridge with the 
Brompton Road. A third is being formed between 
the Brompton Road and Basil Str et—which 
twenty years ago was a thieves’ quarter where 
even the police walked two and two and now is 
lined by fashionable shops and flats. A fourth is 
to run outside the projected Piccadilly Hotel. It 
is odd that after a century of improvement the 
‘atest “novelty” should be merely a Georgian 

vival. 

Why Won't they Loox Out?—The unfor- 
‘nate case of the poor old woman who was 
socked down by a motor car in Chelsea and died 
* the shock a week later brings out strongly the 

ficulties with who motorists are beset. There 
. certain kind of pedestrian who will not look 
‘fore rushing across a crowded thoroughfare. 
lis woman came from between two omnibuses 


MADAME DU GAST 


The celebrated French sportswoman who 
drove a motor car in the Paris-Madrid race, 
has purchased a racing motor boat which she 
will steer at Monaco. The boat was baftised 
by Canon Dumont and named La Turguotse. 
The Prince of Monaco was represented at the 
unique ceremony by Count Balny d'’Avricourt 
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without Jooking. 

and slowed down. 
then she suddenly walked right across the path of the car, 
either not Jooking or expecting it to stop dead. Would anyone 


The motorist saw her, sounded his horn, 
She stopped and he canie on very slowly, 


have expected a cab or carriage to stop dead? It 
could not be done. In order to avoid running into 
her the motorist swerved aside almost on to the 
pavement and put on his brake hard ; the result 
was that the back wheels skidded round-into the 
road. The woman, however, had made no effort 
to put herself out of danger. She came on, and 
of course the skidding wheels knocked her down. 
But is it conceivable that she would have walkcd 
straight into a kicking horse? Why then intoa 
motor car in difficulties ? 


‘‘ Moutard’s Best.”—It was at an English hotel, 
and the young couple were being served by that 
rarity—in these days—an English waiter. The 
young man, who had travelled abroad, asked for 
the mustard. The waiter brought the usual livid 
yellow concoction. ‘No, I don’t mean that,” said 
the customer, “‘ I want the French mustard.” The 
waiter brought a jar of undoubted French origin, 
but the stuff which came out of it did not possess 
the true foreign flavour. “I want French mus- 
tard,” cried the traveller ; “this is not genuine, 
it is home-made.” ‘No, it is not, sir,” replied 
the waiter, “I can assure you that it is Moutard’s 
best.” 

Great Shipowners.—Mr. Bruce Ismay, the 
head of Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s great shipping 
combine, belongs to a dynasty of shipowners. 
His father and his grandfather were both in the 
business. The latter, a long-hcaded Cumberland 
man, was, I believe, a shipbuilder as well as an 
owner. Ifa man’s wife is his better half Mr. Bruce 
Ismay is already largely American, since Mrs. Bruce 
Ismay is a New Yorker. He and his younger 
brother, Mr. Bowers Ismay, married two sisters, 
Miss Florence and Miss Constance Schieffelin, 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. George R. Schieffelin 
of that city. Mr. Bruce Ismay was the eldest son 
and is a living argument for primogeniture. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MOTOR-BOAT EXHIBITION AT MONACO 
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A NEW STORY BY JACK LONDON. 


THE 


“GAME” 


By Jack London. 


A Transcript from 
Real Life. 


[This is the best story of prize-fighting that has 
ever been written,—Ep. TaTLer.] 


A? he, after the way of men, pursuing the dream 
of love and striving for the possession of the 
precious and deathless object. of desire, had yielded. 
And yet in the very moment of promising her he 
knew vaguely deep down that he could never 
abandon the Game, that somewhere, sometime, in 
the future he must go back to it. And he had a soft 
vision of his mother and brothers and sisters, their 
multitudinous wants, the house with its paint- 
ing and repairing, its street assessments and 
taxes, and of the coming of children to him 
and Genevieve, and of his own daily 
wage in the sail-making loft. But the 
next moment the vision was dismissed 
as such warnings are always dismissed, 
and he saw before him only Genevieve, 
and he knew only his hunger for her and 
the call of his being for her, and he 
accepted calmly her calm assumption of his life and actions. 

He was twenty, she eighteen, boy and girl the pair of them and 
made for progeny, healthy and normal, with steady blood pounding 
through their bodies ; and wherever they went together, even on 
Sunday outings across the bay amongst people who did not know him, 
eyes were continually drawn to them. He matched her girl’s beauty 
with his boy’s beauty, her grace with his’ strength, her delicacy of 
line and fibre with the harsher vigour and muscle of the male. 
Frank-faced, fresh-coloured, almost ingenuous in expression, eyes 
blue and wide apart, he drew and held the gaze of more than one 
woman far above him in the social scale. Of such glances and dim 
maternal promptings he was quite unconscious, though Genevieve 
was quick to see and understand, and she knew each time the pang 
of a fierce joy in that he was hers and that she held him in the 
hollow of her hand. He did see, -however, and rather resented the 
men’s glances drawn by her. These, too, she saw and understood 
as he did not dream of understanding. 

Genevieve slipped ona pair of Joe’s shoes, light-soled and dapper, 
and Jaughed with Lottie, who stooped to turn up the trousers for her. 
Lottie was his sister and in the secret. To her was due the in- 
veigling of his mother into making a neighbourhood call so that they 
could have the house to themselves. They went down into the 
kitchen where Joe was waiting. His face brightened as he came to 
meet her, love shining frankly forth. 

“ Now get up those skirts, Lottie,’ he commanded. ‘ Haven’t 
any time to waste. There, thavll do. You see, you only want the 
bottoms of the pants to show. The coat will cover the rest. Now 
let’s see how it'll fit.” 

‘“* Borrowed it from Chris, he’s a dead sporty sport ; little, but oh 
my !” he went on, helping Genevieve into an overcoat which fell to 
her heels and which fitted her as a tailor-made overcoat should fit 
the man for whom it is made. 

Joe put a cap on her head and turned up the collar, which was 
generous to exaggeration, meeting the cap and completely hiding her 
hair. When he buttoned the collar in front its points served to 
cover the cheeks, chin and mouth were buried in its depths, and a 
close scrutiny revealed only shadowy eyes and a little less shadowy 
nose. She walked across the room, the bottoms of the trousers just 
showing as the hang of the coat was disturbed by movement. 

“A sport with a cold and afraid of catching more; all right, all 
right,” the boy laughed, proudly surveying his handiwork. ‘“ How 
much money you got? I’m layin’ ten to six. Will you take the 
short end?” 

“Who's short ?” she asked. 

‘Ponta, of course,’ Lottie blurted out her hurt, as though there 
could be any question of it even for an instant. 

“ Of course,” Genevieve said sweetly, “only I don’t know about 
such things.” 

This time Lottie kept her lips together, but the new hurt showed 
on her face. Joe looked at his watch and said it was time to go. 
His sister’s arms went about his neck, and she kissed him soundly 
on the lips. She kissed Genevieve, too, and saw them to the gate, 
one arm of her brother about her waist. 

“ What does ten to six mean ?”? Genevieve asked, the while their 
footfalls rang out on the frosty air. 

“That I’m the long end, the favourite,” he answered. 
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He rose from dreams of war's alarms, 
To make his daggers keen and bright, 
Desiring, tn my very arms, 
The fiercer rapture of the fight! 


aman bets ten dollars at the ringside that I 
win against six dollars another man is betting 
that | lose.” 

“ But if youre the favourite and everybody 
thinks you'll win, how does anybody bet against 
you?” 

“That’s what makes prize-fighting—dif- 
ference of opinion,” he laughed.  ‘‘ Besides, 
there’s always the chance of a lucky punch, an 
accident. Lots of chance,” he said gravely. 

She shrank against him, clingingly and 
protectingly, and he laughed with surety. 

“You wait, and you'll see. An? don’t get 
scared at the start. The first few rounds’ll be 
something fierce. That’s Ponta’s strong point. 
He’s a wild man, with all kinds of punches, a 
whirlwind, and he gets his man in the first 
rounds. He’s put away a whole lot of cleverer 
and better men than him. It’s up to me to live through it, that’s 
all. Then he’ll be allin. Then I go after him, just watch. You'll 
know when I go after him, an’ I’ll get’m, too.” 

They came to the hall, on a dark street corner, ostensibly the 
quarters of an athletic club but in reality an institution designed for 
pulling off fights and keeping within the police ordinance. Joe drew 
away from her and they walked apart to the entrance. 

“Keep your hands in your pockets whatever you do,” Joe warned 
her, “and it’ll be all right. Only a couple of minutes of it.” 

““He’s with me,” Joe said to the doorkeeper, who was talking 
with a policeman. 

Both men greeted him familiarly, taking no notice of his com- 
panion. 

“They never tumbled; nobody’ll tumble,” Joe assured her as 
they climbed the stairs to the second story. ‘‘ And even if they did 
they wouldn’t know who it was and they’d keep it mum for me. 
Here, come in here.” 

He whisked her into a little office-like room and left her seated 
on a dusty broken-bottomed chair. A few minutes later he was 
back again, clad in a long bath robe, canvas shoes on his feet. She 
began to tremble against him, and his arm passed gently around her. 

“Ttll be all right, Genevieve,” he said encouragingly. ‘I’ve got 
it all fixed. Nobody’ll tumble.” 

“It’s you, Joe,” she said. ‘I don’t care for myself. It’s you.” 

“Don’t care for yourself? But that’s what | thought you was 
afraid of.” 

He looked at her in amazement, the wonder of woman bursting 
upon him in a more transcendent glory than ever, and he had seen 
much of the wonder of woman in Genevieve. He was speechless 
for a moment, and then stammered :— 

“You mean me? And youdon’t care what people think ? or 
anything ?—or anything ?” 

A sharp double knock at the door and a sharper, “ Get a move 
on yerself, you Joe,” brought him back to immediate things. 

“Quick, one last kiss, Genevieve,” he whispered almost holily. 
“Tt’s my last fight an’ lll fight as never before with you lookin’ at 
me.” 

The next she knew, the pressure of his lips yet warm on hers, 
she was in a group of jostling young fellows, none of whom seemed 
to take the slightest notice of her. Several had their coats off and 
their shirt sleeves rolled up. They entered the hall from the rear, 
still keeping the casual formation of the group, and moved slowly up 
a side aisle. 

It was a crowded, ill-lighted hall, barnlike in its proportions, and 
the smoke-laden air gave a peculiar distortion to everything. She 
felt as though she would stifle. There were shrill cries of boys 
selling programmes and soda water, and there was a great bass 
rumble of masculine voices. She heard a voice offering 10 to 6 on 
Joe Fleming. The utterance was monotonous—hopeless it seemed 
to her, and she felt a quick thrill. It was her Joe against whom 
everybody was afraid to bet. 

And she felt other thrills. Her blood was touched as by fire, 
with romance, adventure—the unknown, the mysterious, the terrible 
—as she penetrated this haunt of men where women came not. 
And there were other thrills. It was the only time in her life she 
had dared the rash thing. For the first time she was overstepping 
the bounds laid down by that harshest of tyrants, the Mrs, Grundy of 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 
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Rosenbaum: | dined wit Eckstein last night. Very sweil affair—silver spoons 


Cohen (incredulously): Not real silver? 
Rosenbaum: Real solid silver, s’velp me! 
Cohen (still incredulous): Show us one 
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the working class. She felt fear, and for herself, though the moment 
before she had been thinking only of Joe. 

Before she knew it the front of the hall had been reached and she 
had gone up half-a-dozen steps into a small dressing-room. ‘This 
was crowded to suffocation—by men who played the Game, she con- 
cluded, in one capacity or another. And here she lost Joe. But 
before the real personal fright could soundly clutch her one of the 
young fellows said gruffly, ‘Come along with me, you,’ and as she 
wedged out at his heels she noticed that another one of the escort was 
following her. They came upon a sort of stage which accommodated 
three rows of men and she caught her first glimpse of the squared 
ring. She was ona level with it and so near that she could have 
reached out and touched its ropes. She noticed that it was covered 
with padded canvas. Leyond the ring and on either side, as ina 
fog, she could see the crowded house. 

The dressing-room she had left abutted upon one corner of the 
ring. Squeezing her way after her guide through the seated men 
she crossed the end of the hall and entered a similar dressing-room 
at the other corner of the ring. 

““ Now don’t mike no noise and stay here till I come for you,” 
instructed her guide, pointing out a peep-hole arrangement in the 
wall of the room. 

She hurried to the peep-hole and found herself against the ring. 
She could see the whole of it though part of the audience was shut 


off. The ring was well lighted by an overhead cluster of patent gas 
burners. The front row of the men she had squeezed past because 


of their paper and pencils she decided to be reporters from the local 
papers up town. One of them was chewing gum. Behind them on 
the other two rows of seats she could make out firemen from the 
near-by engine-house and several policemen in uniform. In the 
middle of the front row flanked by the reporters sat the young chief 
of police. She was startled by catching sight of Mr. Clausen on the 
opposite side of the ring. There he sat, austere, side-whiskered, 
pink and white, close up against the front of the ring. Several seats 
farther on in the same front row she discovered Silverstein, his 
weazened features glowing with anticipation. 

A few cheers heralded the advent of several young fellows in 
shirt sleeves carrying buckets, bottles, and towcls, who crawled 
through the ropes and crossed to the diagonal corner from her. One 
of them sat down on a stool and leaned back against the ropes. 
She saw that he was bare-legged, with canvas shoes on his feet, and 
that his body was swathed in a heavy white sweater. In the mean- 
time another group had occupied the corner directly against her. 
Louder cheers drew her attention to it, and she saw Joe seated on a 
stool still clad in the bath robe, his short chestnut curls within a 
yard of her eyes. 

A young man ina black suit, with a mop of hair and a pre- 
posierously tall starched collar, walked to the centre of the ring and 
held up his hand. 

“Gentlemen will please stop smoking,” he said. 

His effort was applauded by groans and cat-calls, and she 
noticed with indignation that 
nobody stopped smoking. Mr, 
Clausen held a burning match 
in his fingers while the an- 
nouncement was being made 
and then calmly lighted his 
cigar. She felt that she hated 
him in that moment. How was 
her Joe to fight in such an 
atmosphere? She could 
scarcely breathe herself and 
she was only sitting down. 

The announcer came over 
to Joe. Hestoodup. His bath 
robe fell away from him, and he 
stepped forth to the centre of 
the ring naked but for the low 
canvas shoes and a narrow hip 
cloth of white. Genevieve’s 
eyes dropped. She sat alone 
with none to see, but her face 
was burning with shame at 
sight of the beautiful nakedness 
of her lover. But she looked 
again guiltily for the joy that 
was hers in beholding what she 
knew must be sinful to behold. 
The leap of something within 
her and. the stir of her being 
toward him must be sinful. 
But it was delicious sin and she 
did not deny hereyes. In vain 
Mrs. Grundy admonished her, 
‘The pagan in her, original sin, 
and all nature urg¢d her on. 
The mothers of all the past 
were whispering through her, 
and there was a clamour of 
the children unborn. But of 
this she knew nothing. She 
knew only that it was sin, and 
she lifted ber head proudly 
and reck essly, resolved in one 
great surge of revolt to sin to 
the uttermost. 

She had never dreamed of 
form under the clothes. 


> AT Sprit 


the 


’ taste 


THE SONG OF THE FOUNTAIN PEN 


For pens may come and pens may go, but | go on for ever 
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The form beyond the hands and the face had no part in her mental 
processes. A child of garmented civilisation, the garment was to 
her the form. The race of men was to her a race of garmented 
bipeds, with hands and faces and hair-covered heads. When ske 
thought of Joe, the Joe instantly visualised on her mind was a 
clothed Joe, girl-cheeked, blue-eyed, curly-headed, but clothed. And 
there he stood all but naked, godlike, in a white blaze of light. 
She had never conceived of the form of God except as nebulously 
naked, and the thought association was startling. It seemed to her 
that her sin partook of sacrilege or blasphemy. 

Her chromo-trained esthetic sense exceeded its education and 
told her that here was beauty and wonder. She had always liked 
the physical presentment of Joe, but it was a presentment of clothes, 
and she had thought the pleasingness of it due to the neatness and 
with which he dressed. She had never dreamed that this 
lurked beneath. It dazz'ed her. His skin was fair as a woman’s ; 
far more satiny, and no rudimentary hair-growth marred its white 
lustre. This she perceived, but all the rest, the perfection of line 
and strength and development, gave pleasure without her knowing 
why. There was a cleanness and grace about it. His face was 
like a cameo, and his lips, parted in a smile, made it very boyish. 

He smiled as he faced the audience, when the announcer, placing 
a hand on his shoulder, said, “Joe Fleming, the Pride of West 
Oakland.” 

Cheers and hand-clappings stormed up, and she heard affec- 
tionate cries of, ‘Oh you Joe!” Men shouted it at him again and 
again. 

He walked back to his corner. Never to her did he seem less a 
fighter than then. His eyes were too mild; there was not a spark 
of the beast in them, nor in his face, while his body seemed too 
fragile, what of its fairness and smoothness, and his face too boyish 
and sweet-tempered and intelligent. She did not have the expert’s 
eye for the depth of chest, the wide nostrils, the recuperative lungs, 
and the muscles under their satin sheaths, crypts of energy wherein 
lurked the chemistry of destruction. To her he looked like a some- 
thing of Dresden china to be handled gently and with care, liable to 
be shattered to fragments by the first rough touch. 

John Ponta, stripped of his white sweater by the pulling and 
hauling of two of his seconds, came to the centre of the ring. She 
knew terror as she looked at him. Here was the fighter—the beast 
with a streak for a forehead, with beady eyes under lowering and 
bushy brows, flat-nosed, thick-lipped, sullen-mouthed. He was 
heavy-jawed, bull-necked, and the short straight hair of the head 
seemed to her frightened eyes the stiff bristles on a hog’s back. Here 
was coarseness and brutishness, a thing savage, primordial, ferocious. 
He was swarthy to blackness, and his body was covered with a hairy 
growth that matted like a dog’s on his chest and shoulders. He was 
dee p-chested, thick-legged, larze-muscled, but unshapely. His muscles 
were knots, and he was gnarled and knobby, twisted out of beauty 
by excess of strength. 

“ John Ponta, West Bay Athletic Club,” said the announcer. 

A much smaller volume of 
cheers greeted him. It was 
evident that the crowd favoured 
Joe with its sympathy. 

“Go in an ’eat’m, Ponta ! 
Eat’m up!” a voice shouted 
in the lull. 

This was received by 
scornful cries and groans. He 
did not like it, for his sullen 
mouth twisted into a half-snarl 
as he went | ack to his corner. 
He was too decided an atavism 
to draw the crowd’s admira- 
tion. Instinctively the crowd 
disliked him. He was an 
animal, lacking in intelligence 
and spirit, a menace and a 
thing of fear as the tiger and 
the snake are menaces and 
things of fear, better behind 
the bars of a cage than 
running free in the open. 

And he felt that the crowd 
had no relish for him. He 
was like an animal in the circle 
of its enemies, and he turned 
and glared at them with malig- 
nant eyes. Little Silverstein, 
shouting out Joe’s name with 
high glee, shrank away from 
Ponta’s gaze, shrivelled as in 
fierce heat, the sound gurgling 
and dying in his throat. 
Genevieve saw the little byplay 
and as Ponta’s eyes slowly 
swept round the circle of their 
hate and met hers she, too, 
shrivelled and shrank back. 
The next moment they were 
past, pausing to centre long on 
Joe. It seemed to her that 
Ponta was working himself 
into a rage, Joe returned the 
gaze with mild boy’s eyes, but 
his face grew serious. 

(Zo be continued) 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 
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The Boy: Don’t you get awful tired doin’ nothin’, mister? 
The Man: Terrible; but | never complains. Everybody has their troubles 
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Tine ILost Discovery. 


f A is a friend of B’s, and B is a friend of C’s, it not infrequently 

happens that B expects that A and C will also be friends. In 

this case the engineer was a friend of the schoolmaster’s, and the 

schoolmaster was a friend of the poet’s. Now between an engineer 

and a poet there is by nature a great gulf fixed. The two met 

and disliked one another slightly without takiag any particular 
interest in it. 

Then one day in a careless moment the engineer happened to 
mention that his business was taking him down to a certain seaside 
town on the south coast. At this the schoolmaster was in ecstasies, 
for he said that the poet was also staying there and that it would be 
a most fortunate coincidence. He wrote to the poet to say that the 
engineer was coming. He did everything which that accursed thing, 
a mutual friend, is accustomed to do in such circumstances. 

I mention all this because at the beginning of my story my 
engineer has walked two miles along the cliffs to see a poet. If I 
had put that down without explanation it would not have sounded 
probable. The poet gave him luncheon and conversation, and was 
particularly careful not to say a single word about poetry. This 
made the engineer angry. It was an insult. It was as much as to 
say that engineers could not understand anything about poetry. If 
the poet had talked about poetry the engineer would have been even 
more angry because it would have been so very uninteresting for 
him. As it was the engineer could only mcet him half-way, and 
abstained from 
any remark in 
the remotest way 
connected with 
engineering. So 
they both talked 
about racing, of 
which they were 
both as deeply 
innocent as are 
the lilies of the 
field. 

It was just as 
the engineer was 
Jeaving that the 
poet did so far 
forget himself as 
to say that some- 
thing or other 
was as difficult to find 
as a correct rhyme to 
silver.” 

“There must be 
hundreds of correct 
rhymes to ‘silver,’” said 
the engineer boldly. 

“There isn’t one,” 
snapped the poet. 

“*Pilfer,’” suggested 
the engineer furiously. 

“Wrong,” — snorted 
the poet. 

“¢ Reculver,’ ” 


said 


the engineer, growing 
desperate. 


The poet stamped 
with rage. “ You might 
as well try to rhyme it 
with ‘ squirrel-fur.’ ” 

The engineer with 
great presence of mind 
changed the subject of 
the conversation and said 
something about canti- 
levers which no_ poet 
could by any possibility 
understand, thus regain- HERE 


ing his self-respect. He j : i 
then started to walk 
home. 


It was open to him 
on his lonely walk to 
Mevote his attention 
entirely to the beauties 
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Kind Brother: What, Dolly, come as a wallflower? 
Sister (snappishly): No; a forget-me-not 
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By Barry Pain. 


of nature; as an alternative course he might have reflected upon the 
problems of engineering, making abstruse calculations in his head. 
As it happened he did neither of these things. There seemed to 
be only one thing that he wanted to do ; this was to find the correct 
rhyme to “silver” and to spend sixpence in telegraphing it to the 
poet as soon as he had reached his hotel. 

At the end of a quarter of a mile he had not thought of any 
word which could by a conscientious person be said to rhyme with 
“silver,” and he was very much surprised. At the end of a mile his 
mind was still occupied with the same subject, and he was now very 
much annoyed. If he tore himself away from it for one moment it was 
but to curse the schoolmaster for ever having introduced him to the 
poet and himself for ever having lunched with the poet and the poet 
for having said there was no rhyme to “ silver.” 

He was so wrapped up in his subject that he did not pay that 
clos? attention to what he was doing which one would reasonably 
expect to find in an engineer. His mind was too concentrated on a 
point which really did not concern him in the least for him to mark 
the direction of his steps, and for this reason he walked over the edge 
of the cliff. He fell for a considerable distance and then was caught 
inatree. The bough from which he was suspended by his clothes was 
not of sufficient strength to support him. One would have expected 
an engineer in such circumstances to calculate the breaking strain 
of that bough and, having done that, to compose his mind with pious 
resignation and meditate upon the instant and inevitable death that 
awaited him. 

The engineer did his utmost to do both these things in their 
proper succession and was unable to do either of them. His brain 
had now definitely 
caught the ‘silver” 
habit and would go on 
with it at all costs and 


in all circumstances. 
The bough cracked 
loudly. 

Just as the bough 


broke the only correct 
rhyme to “silver” which 
exists in the English 
language flashed into the 
engineer’s brain. He 
died, of course, but he 
died very happily. 

The only trouble is 
that as he is dead his 
discovery is lost, and the 
world is still waiting for 
that rhyme. 

SZ 4 

A “Tatler” Chest- 
nut.—The proprietor of 
a large boirding school 
once had occasion to be 
much pleased with his 
pupils and he determined 
to give them an extra 
feast. So he went to a 
poulterer’s shop where 
twelve geese 
posed for sale. 
you to pick out six of the 
toughest of these geese,” 
said he. “ That is an 
unusual request, sir,” said 
the shopkeeper. ‘* That 
may be, but anything will 
do for boys, especially 
bad boys,” said the 
teacher. So the dealer 
; ; Che » set to work and with 
much discrimination se- 
lected the toughest of his 
geese. “Thank you,” 
said the customer, “‘ on 
this occasion I am pro- 
viding for good boys, so 
I will take the other six 
please.” 


were ex- 
“T want 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen lby lhlutton Mitchell. 


The Lady: If I could place any reliance on yer statements, Plantagenet Brown, | might be indooced to change me maiden 
State; but, ’evings! wot deceivers men are! 
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THE LATEER 


SOCIETY IN TOWN 


The  Achesons.— 
Jady Alexandra Ache- 
son, who is shortly to be 
married to Mr. F. W. 
Stanley, had Queen 
Alexandra for her spon- 
sor. The Achesons were 
originally Scots from 
Haddingtonshire. One 
of them settled in 
Ireland early in the 
seventeenth century, and 
his male descendants 
have remained there ever 
since. Gosford, after 
which Sir Archibald took 
his title in 1776, is in 
Haddingtonshire. 


A Popular Squire.— 
Probably Mr. Grenfell is 
well content with his 
present position as the 
universally -esteemed 
squire of Taplow Court 
and the intimate friend 
of all that is distin- 
guished in society, with 
the King at its head. 
Certainly the hospitality 
Mr. and Mrs. Grenfell 
dispense at that fine 
place which looks down 
upon the Thames from 
across Maidenhead 
Brilge is rated very 
highly among _ social 
functions. Mr. Grenfell 
has crowded a_ varied 
experience into his five- 
and-forty years. He 
entered public life as 
private secretary to Sir 
William Harcourt, repre- 
sented a great London 
newspaper as war corre- 
spondent in the Suakin Campaign in Egypt, is a notable big-game 
hunter, has swum the Niagara River above the falls, has represented 
one of the divisions of his native Bucks in the present Parliament, 
and is one of the most active members of Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff 
Reform Committee. 


The eldest daughter of the Earl of Gosford. 


A Lover of Father Thames.—Mr. Grenfell may be regarded 
alnost as a presiding genius of the Thanies. He rowed in the 
Oxford eight nearly thirty years ago, has held the amateur punting 
championship of the river, is a steward of Henley and the patron 
of every regatta, is the head of the association which is trying to 
restore salmon to the Thames, and long a member of the Con- 
servancy Board is now the chairman of that body. 


Sir John Maple’s Daughter.—I see that Baroness von Eckhard- 
stein, who has been living very quietly since her father’s death a 
little over a year ago, is now getting about again and entertaining 
in a moderate, tentative sort of way. She was always fond of party- 
giving and used to have some of the best dinners in London at her 
fine house in Grosvenor Square, which was, by the way, a paternal 
wedding present. She made a capital hostess, too, with just the 
necessary amount of good looks, the pleasant manner with a touch 
of simplicity, and the distinction without extravagance in dress 
which help to make a woman popular. The baroness must be 
enormously wealthy for she was the only surviving child of the late 
Sir John Blundell Maple and has a large interest in the business in 
Tottenham Court Road. One thing the baroness inherits, though it 
was not bequeathed, and that is Sir John’s love for horses. She 
has always kept a splendid driving outfit, and you may almost know 
her carriage by the perfection with which the horses are matched. 


THE LADY ALEXANDRA ACHESON 


Lady Alexandra is shortly to be married to the 
Earl of Derby’s youngest son, the Hon. F. W. Stanley, who fought and was severely wounded 
in South Africalfive years ago 
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AND COUNTRY—WEEK BY WEEK. 


Lady Albemarle.— 
While Mrs. George 
Keppel is social in all 
her instincts her sister- 
in-law, Lady Albemarle, 
is so domesticated that 
she is almost indifferent 
to everything outside the 
family circle. Like many 
other women, however, 
who live for their homes 
and their husbands she 
is loved by those who 
know her best. She is 
not, indeed, wholly a 
recluse for she goes out 
a good deal—a woman 
in her position cannot 
avoid it—and she is very 
fond of yachting. Her 
husband, it may be re- 
membered, was out in 


South Africa with the 
C.1.V.’s and acquitted 
himself well in a fight 
with Delarey’s com- 
mando. He afterwards 
took Lady Albemarle out 
there to visit his old 
campaigning ground. 


He, too, is a keen yachts- 
man and is, I believe, 
on the sailing committee 


of the R.Y.S. Their 
eldest son, Viscount 
Bury, is in the Scots 


Guards, the regiment in 
which his father learnt 
soldiering. 
H, Walter Barnett 

A Story about the 
Duchess of Aosta.—l 
heard a _ good story 
about the duchess the 
other day. When she 
was yet Princess Héléne 
d’Oréans she asked Major Henry Wright (Tower Hamlets Rifle 
Brigade) to bring his unique collection of autographs to the 
Bristol Hotel in Burlington Gardens. A very tall, pretty, and fair- 
haired young lady came to him and said she would take the book 
away and bring it back signed. On her return with the book the 
owner inquired if she had not seen the Comtesse de Paris and 
her family pass into the hotel. The answer was they were all there, 
and would he like their signatures ? She went away again bearing 
the heavy book and returned it with the additional signatures 
of their Royal Highnesses the Comtesse de Paris, Princess Isabel, 
Princess Louise of Orléans, and the young Duc de Montpensier, and 
with the promise that the Duc d’Orléans should be asked to add 
his signature next time he came to London. Major Wright thanked 
her very much for all she had done. He said, ‘‘I do not know to 
whom I have the pleasure of speaking, but I suppose you are a 
lady in waiting on the Princess Héléne.’’ She burst out laughing, 
shook hands, and said, ‘‘I am the princess.” Her signature was 
Héléne Princess de France. The next time they were in London 
the Duc and Duchesse d’Orléans signed in the collection. 


A May Bride.—In spite of the superstition that May is an 
unlucky month in which to marry the late Easter has squeezed quite 
a number of society weddings into its early days. Lent is, of course, 
impossible, and there is so little of April Jeft after Easter. Miss 


Stella Ridley is among the prospective brides to brave the risks of 


a May wedding. She will be married on the 3rd. Miss Ridley is 
very much like her late mother, who was a sister of Lord Tweed- 
mouth. The future Mrs. Rupert Gwynne has a very pleasant face. 
as well as a charming disposition. 
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The Doyen of Journalism—Mr, Frederick Greenwood. 
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Copyright of ‘‘ The Tatler” 


Mr. Frederick Greenwood, to whom a dinner was given on Saturday evening last by a large number of representatives of literature and journalism, with Mr. John 

Morley in the chair, was the originator and first editor of The Pall Mali Gazette. which he resigned when, for a time, it became a Liberal newspaper. He has also edited 

The Cornhill Magazine, The St. James's Gasetle, and other journals, and has written many interesting books and some poems. This portrait of the distinguished journalist 
has just been taken in his library at Sydenham by THE TaTLer’s special photographer, Mr. Hodsoll 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Seven Prizewinners. 


e pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we 
receive during that week. All the 
letters in this Competition must be 
sent to the Kodak Editor, THE 
TATLER, Great New Street, Lon- 
don, and all photographs, exclu- 
sive of the prizewinners, will be 
returned immediately if accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed 
envelope, except those we desire 
to retain for publication. For 
these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every 
photograph must have _ plainly 
written on the back the name 
and address of the sender anda 
clear description of the. subject. 
Only one photograph may be sent 
at one time. The negative is not 
required. 

This week, in addition to our 
prizewinners, we have pleasure in 
highly commending the following 
subjects :— 

“ Orchid,” C. Burrows, Thorp 
Perrow, Bedale, Yorks. 

“ Harbourwards,” J. Herbert 
Hargreaves, 3, Ramshill Road, 
Scarborough. 

“The Assouan Dam,” A. N. 
Shackleford, Ampton Lodge, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham. 


EVENING IN KINGSTOWN HARBOUR 


Second Prize—Miss Armstrong, 5, Clifton Terrace, Monkstown, Dublin 


A DOGS’ TEA PARTY 


First Prize—R. W. Cole, College of Agriculture, Downton, near Salisbury 
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“A Canal, Gothenburg,” Miss. 
W. Fink, 17, Pembridge Gaidi ns. 

“A Destroyer’s  Pets,’”’ Lieu- 
tenant C. E. Tuile, R.N., H.M.S. 
Albatross, Malta. 

“ Shoving a Crab Boat to Sea,” 
W. Bolding Monement, Wey- 
bourne, Holt, Norfolk. 

“The Village Centenarian,” 
Miss E, Wilson, 22, Gordon Man- 
sions, W.C. 

“Evening off Scarborough,” 
a. H, E. Hudson, Oriel Bank, 
Scarborough. 

“ Pulpit in the Priory Church, 
Brecon,” Miss M. G. Charles, 
46, High Street, Brecon. 

“A Knotty Question,’ John 
Bland, Welland House, Market 
Harborough. i 

“Entrance to the Palace of 
King Carnival, Nice,” Miss Pryce, 
82, Piccadilly, W. 

“Winter's Mantle,’ Rev. G. 
L. May, Kelvedon, Essex. 

“The Gates of the Soko, 
Tangier,’ Miss Lowe, Ettington, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

“A Young Beginner,” E. Neal, 
2, Sun Cottages, Sittingbourne. 

“A Cotswold Village,” D. B. 
Cooper, Bilbury Court, Fairford, 
Glos. 

“Napier Minor,” Miss M. C. 
Fair, Boot Vicarage, Cumberland. 

“The Idlers,” Miss G. C. 
Lazenby, 46, Sydenham Hill, S.E. 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Seven Prizewinners. 


FRUIT 


Fifth Prize—Miss S. Jackson, 51, Victoria Street, Newark-on-Trent 


MOONLIGHT AT STANLAKE AN ACORN PEACOCK 
Third Prize—C. Labdon, Stanlake, Twyford, Berks Seventh Prize—Miss Taaffe, County End, Bushey, Herts 


TREBLE DUTCH THE VILLAGE PROVIDER 
Fourth Prize—C. West, 78, Muswell Rd., Muswell Hill, N. Sixth Prize—L. S. Durell, 109, Roxborough Road, Harrow-on-the-Hill 
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THE PRODUCTION OF SHAKSPERE’S GREATEST PLAY. “Hs 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


OSCAR ASCHE AS “THE KING” MR. H. B. IRV! 


“Hamlet” was produced at the Adelphi Theatre on April 4 with Mr. H. B. Irving ae 


a 


12, 19c5] 


THE TATLER 
LET, PRINCE OF DENMARK,” 


AT THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 
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Johnston & Hoffmann 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


MISS LILY BRAYTON AS ‘OPHELIA ” 
Mr. Irving’s distinguished father played the part more than thirty years ago 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, 
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AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


The Season.—At last the theatrical season 
has wakened up, for we have Hamed at the 
Adelphi, Othello at the Shaftesbury, and 
Mr. Barrie’s new play at the Duke of York’s, 
while two revivals are the order of the day at 
His Majesty’s and at the Imperial, where 
Monsieur Beaucaire has been put on as a 
stopgap until April 22, when Romeo and 
Juliet willbe produced. Miss Eva Moore now 
takes the part of Lady Mary Carlisle, and 
plays it less as a lady of fashion than as a 
human being. Mr. Waller is still as picturesque 
as ever as the “ Darned Mounseer.” How 
youthful he looks, and yet his son, Edmund 
(was he named after the poet, | wonder ?), is big 
enouch to be on the stage with his mother. 


“Lady Ben.”—I am afraid I cannot con- 
gratulate young Mr. Bancroft on his new play, 
Lady Ben, at the Comedy. It was artificial 
from start to finish, and this false note is quite 
unredeemed by adroit wit. As I sit through 
plays of this kind I long for a touch of heart 
and of some approximation to life. Even 
Miss Darragh, clever though she was in 
Margot, could make nothing of the part of 
Lady Ben. She was excellently supported by 
Mr. Frank Cooper as her husband and by 
Mr. Beveridge in the extraordinary part of 
aman who is anxious to stand as co-respon- 
dent in the place of his son. 


Miss Sterling Mackinlay’s Progress.— 
That excellent play, Szsday, is now on tour 
with Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay in the 
title-ré/e. The p'ay has lost none of its 
charm by its transference to other hands. At 
the Brixton Theatre last week it was seen in 
the suburbs for the first time. Miss Mackinlay 
as the heroine is admirable. Its successor, 
The Scarlet Pimpernel, which Miss Neilson 
and Mr. Terry are playing at the New, had 
a sort of birthday Jast week, when a capital 
souvenir was given away. 


Hutchinson & Svendsen 


MISS ETHEL OLIVE 


Who has been playing the part of Josephine Joy in 
The Orchid at the Gaiety 


Fones 
IRELAND, AETAT TEN 


MISS BERYL 
The ‘‘ Dancing Doll.”—I know of no en- 
tertainment in the variety halls that can equal 
The Dancing. Doll, which 1 saw last week 
for the second time. The introduction of the 
wooden soldiers seemed quite a nice way of 
celebrating Hans Andersen’s centenary. I sup- 
pose one gets d/asé after seeing everything 
that is to be seen, but Mdlle. Genée awakens 
in me renewed enthusiasm every time I 
see her. 


London Stereoscopic Co 


MISS BRAND 


Who is playing Desdemona to Mr. Carter's Othello 
at the Shaftesbury 
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An Interesting Concert.—I was greatly 
interested in the concert given at the Portman 
Rooms on April 1 by the pupils of Miss 
Gwynne Kimpton from the Kensal Green 
School of Music. The remarkable fact about 
this orchestra is that one instructor should 
be able to bring so many together and get the 
maximum results from each and all. In the 
orchestra are two licentiates of the Royal 
Academy of Music—Misses Ethel Beavis and 
Ruth Madden—who showed a mastery of 
expression and technique. Misses Irene 
Dore, Phillis Powell, and Helen Breach also 
provided some excellent music. 


Musical Mems.—Miss Beryl Ireland, one 
of Mr. Joseph Ivimey’s pupils, appeared at 
his recital in Surbiton the other evening. 
Though quite a child she holds the honours 
certificate of Trinity College, London. I have 
received a batch of capital songs from the 
Ascherbergs, including Mr. Dan Godfrey’s 
pianoforte selection from Cilea’s Advtenne Le- 
couvreur and the song, ‘It was I,” which was 
sung by Miss Marie George in the pantomime. 


A New Concert Hall.—I for one welcome 
Mr. Ascherberg’s proposed concert. hall, for 
London is very badly off in respect of a big 
hall. I have never been in a big concert hall 
that I like. Nothing, for instance, is so dis- 
illusionising as the orchestra tier when empty, 


with its bald seats or benches. Is it not 
possible to build a big hall on the same 
beautiful lines as the AZolian ? Other im- 


provements are greatly needed. The accom- 
modation at the Queeén’s Hall in one respect 
is quite primitive. 

Not an Australian.—In noticing the career 
of Miss Geraldine Greville the other day | 
said she was an Australian. This I find was 
a mistake, for she is quite English. Her 
father is a retired army officer and her grand- 
father was in the 13th Hussars. 


Langfier 


MR. EDMUND WALLER 


Son of Mr. Lewis Waller, and now playing in his 
mother’s company on tour 
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The Chief Figure in Mr. Barrie’s New Play. 


Rotary Photo Co, 
MISS ELLEN TERRY AT HOME 


Miss Terry appeared in Mr, Barrie's new play, Alice Sit-by-the-Fire, produced at the Duke of York’s last Wednesday 
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I GUR Ihr IIL ETR 


SEVCIK 


The great violin teacher 


The Man who Taught Kubelik and Marie 
Hall.—One of the wonder-workers of the age 
is undoubtedly Otahar Sevcik, for has he not 
worked a complete revolution in the manner 
of teaching the violin? There did not seem 
to be room for this when it was taken for 
granted that finality had been reached in the 
old methods. But these 
Sevcik has swept ruth- 
lessly by the board ; and 
now all the aspiring 
world that seeks to play 
the violin asks but to 
be allowed to sojourn in 
Prachatitz in ~ south 
Bohemia, there to sit at 
the feet of the new 
master. It is in close 
proximity to the still 
more antiquated village 
of-Husinetz, where was 
born John Huss; in- 
deed, it is one of the 
additional ddlizhts of 
violin students under 
Seycik’s tuition that they 
rooms in the 
house in which 
lived. In _ this 

place Sevcik’s 
class spends four months 
of the summer. The 
rest of the year is spent 
in ‘Golden Prague.” 


can get 
very 

Huss 
lovely 


Montague 
gue, 


His Methods.—The 
violin-player is a synonym for perseverance, 
and that is necessary whoever the teacher 
may be, but Sevcik’s pupils are insp red with 
enthusiasm in attempting what at first ap- 
peared to be the impssible by some indetinable 
quality in the teacher. 


Gou tort May 


GANTHONY 


MR. ROBERT 


As a judge in Counsel's Opinion 


_at the Savoy, has a_ beautiful voice. 


His Pupils.—Sevcik in his modest retire- 
ment in bohemia would have possibly long 
remained practically unknown but for the 
wonderful pupils who went forth from under 
his hands to astonish and delight the world 
of music. The list includes Kubelik, Marie 
Hall, Kocian, Ondrieck, Leonora Jackson, 
the American, and Sarah Fennings, who has 
been missing from the English concert plat- 
form for eighteen months solely because she 
was with Sevcilk. 


Mr. Gordon Cleather. — This brilliant 
young tenor, who replaced Mr. Coffin during 
the last weeks of 7he Cingalee, is the grand- 
son of a famous soldier, General Gabriel 
Gordon. He was born in Sardinia and has 
lived in New York and in Dublin, where he 
became a professor of singing at the age of 
twenty-two. He appeared in town in /é and 
Little Christina and has a great future in 
f-ont of him on the stage, 


Mr. George Alexander's Concert Tour.— 
Mr. Alexander’s concert tour under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Ashton of Old Bond Street was 
rather a novel undertaking for an actor- 
manager. Mr. Alexander is quite charming 


MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER’S CONCERT RECITAL PARTY 


The names, reading from l-ft to right, are: Miss Kate Rooney, Mr. Dale (of Torquay), Mr. Harold 
Miss Constance 


George Alexander, Mr. Arthur 


Mr. Frank Boor 


Drever, Mr. 


as a reciler, and his entire style is peculiarly 
suited for the drawing-room. He is well 
supported. Miss Constance Drever, who 
suddenly burst into popularity by her splen- 
did singing in The Princess of Kensington 
The 
contralto, Miss Kate Rooney, is an Australian. 
Mr. Harold Montague is a clever monologist 
who will shortly be seen as the comedian of a 
new party of entertainers to be called ‘ The 
Vagabonds.” Mr. Frank Boor is known in 
the theatre as well as in the concert-room and 
needs no introduction from me. 


Mr. Robert Ganthony as a Judge.—Mr. 
Ganthony is appearing as Sir John Bendwill, 
K.C., in Counsel's Opinion at the Theatre 
Royal, Richmond, during this week. The 
gown and wig will make their first appear- 
ance on any stage, though they have been 
worn by a K.C. Mr. Ganthony begins an 
engagement at the London ’Col’seum in fuly, 
“presenting” an entertainment of geometry 
and art followed by a tour of Mr. Stoll’s 
suburban and provincial Empires, at the 
conclusion of which he opens at Mr. Proctor’s 
variety theatres in New York. 
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Window & Grove ; 
MR. GORDON CLEATHER 


it 
Who appears in the new piec# at Daly's 


A Military Amateur.—Captain J. H. L. 
Sims is well known as an amateur actor both 
in India and South Africa. He first served 
in India as far back as 1888 and has been 
through two campaigns in South Africa, 
having been specially employed with the Cape 
colonial forces in the Bechuanaland (Land- 
berg) Expedition of 
1896-7 and throughout 
the late Boer War. 
During the siege of 
Ladysmith — while par- 
ticipating in the several 
actions of the besieged 
garrison—he was _ fore- 
most in the organising 
of concerts, theatricals, 
and other — entertain- 
ments. Invalided home 
for three months he 
went to Sandringham 
Cottage as one of his 
Majesty’s (then Prince 
of Waics) invalid guests, 
and while there met his 
wife, Miss Dorothy 
Wake—one of the pretty 
daughters of the late 
Colonel Baldwin Wake 
of the 21st Hussars. 
Captain Sims is the 
author and composer of 
two songs. He is an 


Dinham 


Godfrey (accompanist), old hand behind the 
footlights. During Miss 
Kate Vaughan’s — last 


season at the Opera House, Cape Town, he 
played Joseph Surface to the Lady Teazle of 
Miss Vaughan and also created the part 
of the jack tar in Mr. Edward Vincent’s one- 
act comedy, Passing Clouds. He is a keen 
Freemason. 


CAPTAIN J. H. 


L. SIMS 


A distinguished amateur actor 
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Scenes from “Hamlet” as Played at the Adelphi. 


Biograph 
MISS LILY BRAYTON AS ‘“‘OPHELIA” AND MR. LYALL SWEETE AS “ POLONIUS” f 


I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, As to give words or talk with the lord Hamlet. 
Have you so slander any moment's leisure, Look to't, I charge you 


Biograph 
“HAMLET” AND THE MEETING WITH ‘LAERTES” 


Sir, in this audience, Free me so far in your most generous thoughts 
Let my disclaiming from a purpos'd evil That I have shot mine arrow o’er the house 
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George Coppin, the Oldest Living Player. 


INS that another of our old actors has 

passed from “ life’s fitful slumber ?— 
allusion is made to Mr. Lewis Ball, who died 
recently at the age of eighty-five—many actors 
of the old school and of great age do not 
remain with us. For the oldest of them all 
we must go to Australia. In a speech at 
Plymouth the other day Sir Henry Irving 
referred to “ Jimmy Doel, who, he said, was 
the oldest actor that ever lived—* his age was 
beyond belief.” This same remark applies 
to Mr. George Coppin, far and away the oldest 
actor-manager in the world. 

Precisely when George Coppin was born 
is “wropt in mystery.” It is surmised 
that in 1837 he was playing Osric to the 
Hamiet of Gustavus Vaughan Brooke—at any 
rate he was certainly acting in the provinces 
at that period. His career however, is more 
associated with Australia 
than with England. He 
arrived in Sydney as far 
back as 1843, and after 
a varied experience as 
actor and manager he 
settled down in Adelaide 
three years later. Here 
he built a theatre and 
amassed a small fortune. 
Unhappily, however, he 
was led into speculation 
—through the craze due 
to the discovery of gold 
in Victoria—and lost all 
the money he had made 
in his legitimate business 
as actor and manager. 
So bad, indeed, did his 
affairs become that he 


was forced into bank- 
ruptcy. 
The honourable se- 


quel to this part of his 
story has been told by 
Mr. W. J. Lawrence, in 
his life of Brooke, the 
tragedian just men- 
tioned: Making his way 
to the diggings as best 
he could, Coppin tried 
his luck there for a fort- 
night, “the only material 
result being a couple of 
blistered hands and a 
terrible backache. Re- 
verting to his old pro- 


fession he, in 1852, 
assumed the manage- 
ment of the Great 


Malop Street Theatre, Geelong, on but slender 
capital, and prospered: exceedingly, so much 
so that in less than two years he had returned 
to Adelaide and surprised his creditors by 
inviting them to a dinner at which all his 
debts were discharged in full. Sailing for 
England in January, 1854, he fulfilled several 
successful engagements as a starring comedian 
in Londonand the provinces, and after securing 
the services of Brooke and others returned to 
the colonies in the December following.” 
There is ample confirmation of the fact 
that in the last-mentioned year, 1854— 
more than half a century ago, be it remem- 
bered—George Coppin, who had then been 


away from England for eleven years, 
was well known and_ respected in this 
country, Here, for instance, is an allusion to 


him in the diary of the late E. L. Blanchard, 
for many years the dramatic critic of 7he 
Daily Telegraph: “1854, October 1.—Pre- 
pare MS. of Dodge, Cinderella, Crusoe, two 
pantomimes, and songs for Coppin to take to 


Australia.” Two days later Blanchard re- 
cords : ‘Coppin pays £5 for copy of Dodge. 


Sails to-morrow from Southampton in the 
Argo. Propose his health and success to him.” 

It was in August of this year, 1854, that 
Mr. Coppin met an actor with whom he was 
destined to be much associated, Gustavus 
Vaughan Brooke, who was then playing in 
Birmingham. Coppin engaged the tragedian 
for 200 performances certain in Australia and 
New Zealand, and in order to carry out the 
contract he found it necessary to build a 
portable iron theatre, the holding capacity of 
which was £300, the cost of construction 


GEORGE COPPIN 


being £4,000. Brooke and his wife, accom- 
panied by Miss Fanny Cathcart and that 
excellent actor, Richard Younge, left Ply- 
mouth in the paddle-wheel steamer, Pacific, 
on November 25, and reached Melbourne on 
February 22, 1855, a journey that is now 
accomplished in less than half that time. 
George Coppin had, in 1850, opened and con- 
ducted one of the first of Melbourne theatres, 
the Iron Pot, but at the time of Brooke’s 
arrival there was only one theatre in the city, 
the Queen’s, at the corner of Little Bourke 
Street and Queen Street, which possessed an 
admirable stock company. Brooke, it may 
be added, made his first appearance on the 
colonial stage at the Queen’s Theatre on 
February 26, 1855, his opening part being 
Othello to the Iago of Richard Younge, the 
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Desdemona of Miss Fanny Cathcart, and the 
Emilia of Mrs. Charles Young. It is curious 
to note the prices on this occasion—boxes 
(dress circle, as we would term the seats nowa- 
days), 12s. 6d.; pit, 7s. 6d. ; gallery 5s. 

In 1856 George Coppin, in conjunction with 
Brooke, purchased the lease of the Theatre 
Royal, Melbourne, and the freehold of 
Cremorne Gardens, Richmond (a suburb of 
Melbourne), for £100,000. The Theatre 
Royal was opened on June 9 of the year 
named with She Stoops to Conguer and a 
musical entertainment, the receipts being 
£478 15s. 6d. 
Mr. Lawrence, “the first grand opera season 
ever given in the colonies was inaugurated, and 
following this came performances of English 
opera. Although an cxcellent company of 
vocalists, musicians, and dancers had been 
engaged (among whom 
may be — mentioned 
Madame Anna Bishop, 
Madame Caradina, Mrs. 
Fiddes, Julia Harland, 
Sarah Flower, Mr. Lag- 
laize, Mr. Howson, and 
Mr. Walter Sherwin), 
and despite the fact that 
ten operas in all, ranging 
from Norma end Der 
Freischiitz to The Bohe- 
mian Girl and Mart- 
vana, were presented, 
the result was a Joss to 
the treasury of about 
£3,000.” Coppin and 
Brooke had also two 
other theatres and four 
large hotels under their 
management, so that 
modern enterprise in the 
theatrical world is not 
quite so novel as some 
people think. George 
Coppin’s association with 
Gustavus Vaughan 
Brooke would make a 
chapter in itself. Suffice 
it to say of the latter 
that he left Australia in 
1861—at which time his 
partner was a memter of 
the Legislative Council— 
and to have ap- 
peared there again in 
1866, but fate decreed 
otherwise. His heroic 
death in the wreck of the 
London on January 11 
of that year is a familiar story. The last 
words spoken by the actor, of which there is 
any record, were, ‘‘ Give my last farewell to 
the people of Melbourne.” 

George Coppin enjoyed considerable fame 
in his day as an actor, his favourite parts 
being Bob Acres, Launcelot Gobbo, Jacques, 
Colonel Damas, Dan’] White in AZi/ky White, 
and Aminadab Sleek in 7he Serious Family. 
In addition to Brooke, he introduced many 
noted actors to Australia, including Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kean. He has for many years 
been entitled to add M.L.C. (Member of the 
Legislative Council) to his name. He spends 
the evening of his life between Richmond, his 
residence near Melbourne, and Sorrento, a sea- 
side resort not far from the same city, which he 
practically established.—AUSTIN BRERETON. 


“ Two nights afierwards,” says 


Was 


H. Walter Barnett 
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Celebrities at Monte Carlo im Motor-sboat Week. 


2ST CRITE 


ad el 


KUBELIK AND HIS WIFE 


MADAME CAMILLE BLANC 
Looking at the evolutions of the motor 


i n 
boats from the terrace at Monaco fhe swite of the famous: sportsma 


THE FUTURE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA AT NICE 


The Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his wife 


MAESTRO MASCAGNI M. SANTOS DUMONT 


( ; et 4 
The famous composer of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana” the great aeronaut 


EE DAT Te Ere 


t is, perhaps, imprudent to comment on the details of the recent 
theatrical plagiarism case ; appeal has been made from the 
verdict, and a fresh trial is by no means impossible. But it is quile 
in order to call attention to the eminently unsatisfactory method of 
trying such cases by a jury and any casual judge. ‘Two such suits 
have been tried, the second being modelled on the first in a manner 
that would warrant an action for plagiarism. In the first the judge 
was serious and impartial, and explained the law and commented on 
the evidence in the accustomed judicial manner, but too obviously 
knew very little of theatrical matters. In the second the summing-up 
ignored the evidence and presented a waste of judicial humour hardly 
relieved by a single scintillation of law. 


n both of these cases there were more or less irrelevant matters 
which created prejudice and were possibly responsible for the 
verdicts ; but it is not likely that we have heard the last of such 
actions, and it would be as well if some more suitable method of 
deciding them should be found before they become a_ familiar 
spectacle in our law courts. No one, I think, will maintain that the 
chances of a just verdict and the dignity of the court are enhanced 
by giving up several days to comic repartee and comment and 
occasionally suspending proceedings to take down some “ gag” of 
the judge or the witness. What is fun to the audience may be 


death to the defendant. 
[¢ is quite probable that in both these cases and as many similar 
ones as may occur in the future public opinion—the opinion of 
those who know nothing about the matter—has been and will be in 
favour of the plaintiffs. There is a sort of vague idea abro.d among 
the unthinking that theatrical managers always steal anything sub- 
mitted to them unless it comes from some writer of such eminence 
that they dare not—in which case he has probably stolen ‘it himself 
from some unknown or known dramatist of the past. But managers, 
of course, have to receive and consider pieces or suggestions of pieces 
from authors; they, therefore, must always be in the position of 
knowing the plots and incidents of a good many plays. It is not 
necessary for the purposes of an action that they should have paid 
anything for the plays or scenarios, or negotiated with the authors ; 
in fact, if they intend to plagiarise they will probably return the work 
ostensibly unread, taking notes of the points they think worth 
borrowing. 


ow if after considering, or even after receiving and for some time 
retaining, a play or scenario a manager produces a piece by 
some other author that either is similar in some of its ideas or effects 
to the first piece, or can be plausibly represented to be similar, I see 
nothing to prevent the first author from bringing and gaining an 
action. It will be in vain to plead that the dialogue is entirely diffe- 
rent; that is only the artfulness of the plagiarist. It will be in vain 
to state that the incidents or ideas alleged to be similar only seem so 
because described in similar language. This explanation is above 
the heads of the jury, and will probably be ignored by the judge. 
Othello is a jealous husband who is in a rage because he thinks 
himself betrayed by his wife, who has merely been imprudent. Sir 
Peter Teazle is a jealous husband. For a juryman who has never 
read or heard either play the inference is obvious. Finally, it will 
be in vain for the defendant manager to declare that the ideas alleged 
to be stolen are as much the common stock of the drama as the foot- 
lights or the curtain. The jury will not know what the common 
ideas of the drama are. 


na recent case a serious assertion of plagiarism was founded on 
the statement that two musical pieces opened with choruses, 

the singers of which described and praised their country and their 
occupations. If the aggrieved author had been able to claim that 
he began his piece without such a chorus, and that the omission was 
copied by the supposed plagiarist, his case would have been really 
strong. It was noted as a striking piece of originality when 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert dared to begin 7he Yeomen of the Guard with 
a solitary figure and a song. But what would the average juryman 
know of the usual character of opening choruses? He might have 
seen two or three musical pieces ; he probably would not remember 
how they began, nor would he realise how far they resembled each 
other. Perhaps he had never bought or read a book of the “ lyrics.” 


t has been said that there is a great similarity in all “ musical 
comedies.” This is true in some respects, not in others. All 
light musical pieces, operas or vaudeyilles or whatever they are 
called, are forced into resemblance of structure by the presence of 
musical numbers. For instance, each act must, with very few 
exceptions, open with a chorus and close with a finale that brings 
nearly all the characters and chorus on the stage. ‘The reasons for 
this are obvious; the author wishes to call the attention of the 
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audience to the nature of his piece at the beginning, and he wants 
to have and to make some dramatic or striking climax to each act. 
Then, again, musical numbers of the same character must be kept 
apart , as a rule, a sentimental song must be succeeded by a comic 
duet or a grotesque dance, perhaps by a vocal quartette. If we 
add to this the fact that certain well-known actors and singers have 
their well-known styles, which the public expects, we see that two 
musical pieces written for the same company must present a formid- 
aus array of coincidences susceptible of statement in parallel 
columns. 


“The real test of plagiarism is not the similarity between two pieces 

but the originality of the piece supposed to be stolen from— 
unless the borrowing is that of actual dialogue and lyrics. Evcry 
person who sets out, with comparatively little experience, to write a 
piece of a strongly-marked type either unconsciously remembers or 
innocently rediscovers for himself the conventional lines of sucha 
piece. To depart from custom with success one must first know the 
custom thoroughly and understand the reasons for it. This the 
inexperienced author cannot do. Consequently he either plunges 
into innovations which are entirely impossible or reproduces with 
unintentional closeness what he has seen or heard about, or what 
the average man of some ability would first think of. To him, no 
doubt, a funny situation or pretty or striking stage effect seems 
original, The old theatrical hand can name a dozen pieces, French 
or English, where the same incident or effect is to be found. Ina 
musical comedy or comic opera in which the story has to be told so 
as to bring in vocal numbers and allow for them due sequence the 
limits of variation are especially narrow. 


he French, who are our masters in the art of constructing plays, 
frankly repeat the old plots and situations of comic opera, 
varying the characters and the scenes. How many times have the 
two pavilions or two windows done duty ? A is in love (or thinks so) 
with B’s wife, B with A’s. The wives, affecting to encourage their 
lovers, really exchange pavilions or windows or disguises, with the 
result that each husband makes love to his own wife, and morality 
is saved. Fancy one French librettist bringing an action against 
another for plagiarising his pavilions. Yet a British jury would 
probably give him a verdict and damages. 


ie competent tribunal is not constituted to try such cases as have 

lately occurred | fear that the two precedents will be the models 
for many other actions—the “ planting” of scenarios on managers 
will become a regular industry. The budding but businesslike 
author will get his introduction through some friend of the manager 
on sharing terms that will be kept duly private. He will secure 
proof that his play or scenario has been read and considered, and 
he is now sure of success. If his piece is produced he will get the 
fees ; if it is rejected he will wait till the manager produces another 
piece-—it matters little what. He will then compile a statement o. 
resemblances by double entry, submit it to a British jury, and 
retire with a handsome profit on the transaction. If he repeats the 
operation, however, he will be well advised to do so under another 
name. 


My play has been stolen, my musical play; 
A villain has taken its beauties away. 

My hero is young and in love, and he sings; 
The plagiarist’s hero does just the same things. 


My hero and heroine soon have to part 

CJ first thought of rhyming that statement with “ heart ’’) ; 
They part at the end of Act I, and I claim 

You'll find the defendant has done just the same. 


It’s true, as the villain no doubt may remark, 
His hero is white and my hero is dark, 

But, gentlemen, mark with appropriate frown, 
The boots of the two are undoubtedly brown. 


He’s taken my palace, although he has tried 
To make my interior into outside ; 

But yet the resemblance is strong as before, 
For each of the scenes has a window and door, 


What more need I say to command your belief, 
You dealers in milk or in ham and in beef? 

A thousand or two will the jurymen grudge 

‘To one who has laughed at each joke of the judge? 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


A Stupid International.—If I had to hunt © 


about for a single epithet for the England and 
Scotland match at the Crystal Palace I think 
I would choose “ unintelligent.” Most of the 
English forwards were bad though Bache 
was lucky, Spencer was occasionally unscru- 
pulous, and Herbert Smith clumsy. In lack 
of intelligence the whole side was on a perfect 
equality, however much the players may have 
differed in other respects. If ever there was 
an occasion for low passing that occasion 
was last Saturday week. The ground was 
hard, the ball was lively, and the wind was 
fairly strong, but every man of the English side 
played as though the ground were waterlogged 
and the ball heavy and sodden. A pass in 
the air invariably meant that the passee found 
himself with the ball in front of him bobbing 
yards high at the mercy of the wind. In the 
international match at Richmond in 1893 
Mr. Bentley gave the English players some 
salutary advice at half-time which afterwards 
bore fruit in the shape of four goals, and I 
quite expected to find the president of the 
League administering some wholesome hints 
to the English forwards during the interval 
last Saturday week. The expected hints, 
however, were not given; at any rate they 
were not followed, and the second half wit- 
nessed the same unintelligent policy which 
had marked the earlier part of the game. 


A Village Green Contest.—Altogether the 
game resembled a Saturday afternoon match 
on a village green more than an international 
contest. The Scotsmen, if their methods were 
not always too clean, showed some apprecia- 
tion of the finer points of Association football, 
but the English players to a man had ap- 
parently no conception of the game except to 
kick high, hard, and not very often. As I 
watched Spencer and Herbert Smith my mind 
insensibly travelled back to the last two inter- 
national matches I saw at the Crystal Palace. 
The recollection of the well-timed and well- 
placed kicking of W. J. Oakley and the sight 
of the “ ballooning” of Smith and 
Spencer was a study in contrasts. 
For Herbert Smith there was the 
excuse that he was playing in his 
first match against Scotland, and 
nervousness or over anxiety may 
have made him unduly anxious to 
get rid of the ball as quickly as 
possible. Spencer, however, I 
understand owed his place in the 
team to his experience and strategy, 
and his wild kicking was wholly 
without any extenuating circum- 
stances. His methods, indeed, 
strongly recalled those of Hay, 
the old London Caledonian back, 
whose high kicking was a source 
of perpetual delight to the small 
boy in the crowd at Tufnell Park 
and equally a constant source of 
danger to his side. 


Bache or Harris ?—Just before 
the match | met Stanley Harris, 
who told me frankly that he had 
been too busy recently to keep 
himself in training and that the 
committee were quite right to pass 
him over. The old Cambridge 
captain is one of the most modest 
men I know and unquestionably 
meant every word he said, but 
what people near me in the pavilion 


ENGLAND V. 


were asking during the match was, “ Could 
Harris at his very worst possibly play as badly 
as Bacheis playing to-day ?” My own impres- 
sion is that Harris in or out of training would 
have given the English forwards just the 
object lesson they required. A ten-minutes’ 
exhibition of short, low passing between 


ENGLAND V. SCOTLAND 
Herbert Smith tackling 


Woodward and Harris might have convinced 
the other forwards of the fatuity of the tactics 
they pursued so resolutely in the absence of 
anyone to set them a wise example. Bache, 
1 believe, has made a great name for himself 
in cup ties this season. If this is the case cup 


A good save by Lyell 
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SCOTLAND AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


tie and international football must be entirely 
different games or Bache at the Crystal Palace 
last Saturday week must have been reserving 
himself for the final tie. 


Inter-League or International >—I have no 
fault to find with the Selection Committee for 
the exclusion of S. S. Harris. Their intentions 
were excellent even if their judgment was at 
fault. The elimination, however, of the 
Corinthian element in international matches 
is in many respects a serious misfortune. At 
present the match between England and 
Scotland is to many lovers of football the 
most important and interesting event of the 
season. It has no rival except the final tie. 
in the north of England the League matches 
between England and Scotland excite very 
great interest though we look on them very 
coldly in the south, but north, south, east, 
and west the England v. Scotland match is 
always popular. At present the inter-country 
League matches do not interfere with the 
internationals proper because the composition 
of the English teams differs in each case. If, 
however, amateurs cease to secure or deserve 
a place in England’s side against Scotland 
there will ke no perceptib’e distinction as far 
as the fer sonnel of the English teams is con- 
cerned between intcr-League and international 
matches. One match, in fact, will be a 
repetition of the other. 


Geographical Partisanship.— During the 
game at the Crystal Palace many of the 
spectators near me in the pavilion kept 
remarking, “ Why, the Corinthians would 
beat the head off either of these teams.” 
Had the match been played in the north of 
England no doubt one would have heard 
something of this sort, “ What can you expect 
if the selection will play amatcurs in the 
team?” Football criticism is largely geo- 
graphical. Possibly in the south we are in- 
clined to overrate the Corinthians just as the 
professional is overrated in the north. When 
Scotland beat England in 1896 
most of the northern papers attri- 
buted our defcat entirely to the 
fact that the English side con- 
tained six Corinthians, and you 
will observe that I have suggested 
in an earlier paragraph that Scot- 
land would have been beaten 
more decisively last Saturday week 
if Harris, a Corinthian, had occu- 
pied the place of Bache, a profes- 
sional. We are all unconsciously 
partisars in football. 


Amateur v. “ Pro.” — For 
some reason or other it is far 
easier, apparently, to adopt an 
impartial attitude towards cricket. 
The teams that have represented 
England in test matches for the 
last dezen years have come in for 
a fair share of criticism, but 1 have 
never seen it suggested even in 
The Athletic News that any 
selection committee has unduly 
favoured an amateur, gv@ amateur. 
At the time the M.C.C.’s Australian 
team was chosen Lancashire 
papers seemed to think that P. F. 
Warner had usurped a position to 
which A. C. MacLaren had a pre- 
scriptive right, but then there 
was no question of amateur v. 
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professional or even of north v. south, 
Should Bosanquet displace Rhodes in any of 
the coming test matches there will doubtless 
be grumbles from “ Old Ebor,” but it is quite 
safe to prophesy that even that most patriotic 
Yorkshireman will not hint that Bosanquet’s 
amateur status was responsible for the pre- 
ferential treatment accorded him. 


Billiards and Cricket. — Mention of 
Bosanquet reminds me of a_ plausible ex- 
planation I heard the other day of the genesis 
of his baffling break. Bosanquet, as every- 
one knows, is a billiard-player of more than 
average skill, and represented Oxford v. 
Cambridge a few years ago. Like most 
billiard-players he now and then practises 
spinning the balls with his fingers. It is 
much easier to watch the exact effect of spin 
with a billiard ball than with a cricket ball, 
and the story as I heard it was that Bosan- 
quet’s observation of the application of side 
to a billiard ball made him turn his attention 
to the possibilities of making a cricket ball 
“turn” by some other action than the 
accepted methods of applying off or leg 
break. I do not know whether there is any 
foundation for this story, but it is at any rate 
plausible. Writing of Bosanquet as a bowler 
Wisden says this year, ‘‘ How he manages to 
bowl his off break with apparently a leg- 
break action one cannot pretend to say. 
Even F. S. Jackson has confessed that he 
has not the least idea how it is done.” Of 
course, the billiard story does not profess to 
be an explanation of the secret; it only 
suggests how Bosanquet was first put on the 
track of his inexplicable break. By the way, 
I am not altogether correct in describing 
Bosanquet’s break as inexplicable. There is 
one person in England who understands and 
can explain it, That person, I need hardly 
say, is Mr. P. A. Vaile, who takes the whole 
province of knowledge under his special 
protection. In a little pamphlet called 
Swerve Mr. Vaile has lately republished 
most of his letters he recently contributed to 


H. K. FOSTER 


The famous cricketer and racket-player, who 
did not defend his title to the racket champion. 
ship this year 


The Field, and in one of these letters he 
deals with the subject of off-break bowlers 
with leg-break action and, of course, clears 
up the mystery entirely to his own satisfaction. 


SCOTLAND’S GOALKEEPER 
Lyall of Sheffield Wednesday 


County Football.— The result of the 
Devon and Middlesex match last Wednesday 
was not awaited with keen anxiety. County 
football is not thrilling, especially Middlesex 
football. It is curious that the Rugby Union, 
who are the pink of propriety where profcs- 
sionalism is concerned, should be so lax in 
the matter of qualification for county football. 
A footballer’s life is so brief compared with a 
cricketer’s that it would, of course, be absurd 
to demand a two-years’ residential qualifica- 
tion for county football, but, on the other hand, 
there seems something almost comic in the 
idea of Gabe representing Middlesex and 
Surrey claiming the services of Morgan. The 
football of Middlesex, by the way, seems as 
cosmopolitan as its cricket. In one of the 
very finest matches ever played Middlesex 
put into the field against Yorkshire a three- 
quarter line consisting of Arthur Gould, 
Gregor MacGregor, G. T. Campbell, and 
A. E. Stoddart, two Scottish internationals, 
a Welsh international, and an international 
from North Shields. And yet, notwithstanding 
this magnificent quartette, Midd'esex was 
badly beaten by the home-grown Yorkshire 
team. This was in 1893, before the schism, 
and I can never see an international match 
without wondering how we should fare against 
Wales if only we had the assistance of those 
wonderful terrier-like forwards from Yorkshire. 
In the match to which I refer the Middlesex 
backs were only given one real chance, from 
which Arthur Gould scored a brilliant try, 
owing to the persistency of the Tykes. Year 
by year we hunt about for an explanation of 
the decadence of Rugby football in England. 
Sometimes it is the Selection Committee, 
sometimes it is the players that are blamed, 
and more often our system of playing the four 
three-quarter game, I fancy that the real 
explanation is much simpler. England was 
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predominant when England included York- 
shire and Lancashire. When we split with 
the north we cut off our most vigorous limbs, 
and until we reunite those limbs I believe we 
shall never regain our old position in the 
world of international football. © The loss 
has not been confined to the south, Since 
the split northern Rugby football has 
suffered severely, and I doubt if it will 
ever recover its pristine glory till the un- 
fortunate breach is healed. Present - day 
Northern Union football is every whit as 
feeble as the Rugby Union game in the 
south, 


The Spade Convention. — When the 
custom of refusing to play a hand when spades 
were declared first came to us from America 
it immediately became very popular with 
every bridge-player except at some of the 
older and more sedate card clubs. Lately, for 
some reason, a reaction has set in against this 
excellent time-saving convention, and spade 
hands are now played more often than not. 
I believe that the committee of the New 
Bridge Club have actually passed a byelaw 
making the playing of spade hands com- 
pulsory among members of the club, though 
how they propose to enforce the law I have 
not the foggiest notion. Personally I am all 
in favour of throwing up spade hands when 
the score is below 20. I have not much 
time for bridge and 1 like to squeeze as many 
rubbers as possible into the time. The only 
argument worth consideration | have ever 
heard in favour of playing out every spade 
hand is that sometimes the declarer of spades 
nas to be content with a score of 2, 
whereas if the hand had been played out he 
would have added an invaluable 6 to his 
score. As a set-off against this, however, it 
frequently happens that a spade declarer is 
saved a heavy score against him by the 
hand not being played; his opponents may 
have all the cards between them but yet be 
afraid to double because neither holds more 
than three trumps. M. R. R. 


ENGLAND'S MOST GRACEFUL BATSMAN 


L. C. H. Palairet, who has announced his 
intention of retiring from county cricket owing 
to pressure of business 
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Radiators.—At the present time by far the most popular type ot 
radiator is that known as the honeycomb. So far as mere appear- 
ance is concerned it is certainly neater than the older pattern in 
which gilled tubes were employed, but it is much more troublesome 
to deal with when a leakage becomes apparent. 


A Temporary Repair.—As a rule, in order to make a really 
effective repair it will be necessary to remove the radiator bodily and 
return it to the manufacturer to have it “dipped” as the process is 
technically termed. A makeshift repair, however, 
can generally be managed that will answer fairly 
well for a time, so that should the trouble declare 
itself when the motorist is out on a lengthy spin 
he can at least get home again without running 
any risk of injuring his engine. Small pieces of 
wood or, better still, of cork should be used to plug 
the holes whence the water is seen to be issuing, 
and though this method will not absolutely stop 
the leak it will much reduce it. Afterwards, if the 
damage is only slight, it 
may be put right by care- 
ful soldering; but this 
will need to be done with 
great caution and is hardly 
the work for an untried 
amateur to ° al- 
tempt. 


A Matter of 
Side Entrance.— 
So far as the body 
of a car is con- 
cerned the greatest 
preference is 
shown for that 
having a side en- 
trance. ‘This ap- 
peals to the super- 
ficial motorist on the score of greater comfort for the passengers 
since it obviates the necessity for stepping into a possibly muddy 
road before entering the rear portion. To the practical man it has 
a greater advantage still; the use of a side entrance means that a 
longer chassis must be used, and a long wheel-base is a mechanical 
improvement since greater steadiness of steering is thus obtained 
and tendency to side-slip is reduced. 


OUR FIFTEENTH DOUBLE 


must also be sent in. 


A GUARDIAN OF THE PUBLIC 


Lieut.-Colonel Fox, chief officer of the London Salvage Corps, on his 40-45-h.p. Mercédés 


RHE GAREER 


Motor Sparks. 


The Doors Employed.—These must be sufficiently large so that 
there is no trouble about entering or leaving the vehicle in comfort. 
Many of them are far too small, and these must be exceedingly 
unsatisfactory, especially to lady passengers, who run considerable 
risk of soiling their clothes in squeezing in and out the narrow 
apertures. Another way of avoiding the side entrance and also the 
door at the rear is to make ingress to the ¢onmeau by means of the 
front passenger’s seat swinging back; but it is obvious that this has 
many drawbacks, not the least of which would be the confusion 
arising in the event of an 
accident occurring. 


Alphonse XIII.—That 
the King of Spain is an 
enthusiastic motorist many 
people in this country are 
already aware. His auto- 
mobilism is of no perfunc- 
tory kind, and he has 
lately been giving abun- 
dant proof of his ardent 
devotion to the new loco- 
motion. He takes long 
drives daily on one or other 
of his cars, and is now 
engaged in a thorough 
exploration of his own 
country by road. 


The Monaco Fort- 
night. — On Sunday, 
April 2, the Monaco motor- 
boat meeting was inaugu- 
rated by the Prince of 
Monaco. Fora week the 
boats remained on view, 
and on Sunday last the 
races began. The total 
list of entries includes thirty-eight racers, fifty-five cruisers, four 
yachts, six launches, and four fishing boats. It is understood, 
however, that absentees are numerous on account of the condition 
imposed by the organisers of the meeting that boats not installed in 
the exhibition premises by the opening day would be debarred from 
competing in the races themselves. Monaco is all life and gaiety, 
and a highly successful week is anticipated. 


ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


If the Acrostic Editor 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and 42 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but only in the 
event of no competitor solving the thirteen 
acrostics according to the answers prearranged 
by the editor will other solutions be con- 
sidered. 


3. All solutions should bear at the top af 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 


cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Ovly one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 
of note paper. 

4. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post ox the second Alonday following the date 
of issue, ze., answers to the second acrostic 


Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Fifteenth Series) 


Each of the quarters of the moon 
Attends the ocean's lowest flow. 
This aspect of the sea is found 
In uprights which you all must know 


x. A little fruit that monkeys love 
To eat among the trees above. 


2. Young Samuel's guide, infirm and old, 
And Israel's priest of righteous mould. 


3. A little conjunction we constantly use. 


4. A pastry repast that boys never refuse. 
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(dated April 12, must be delivereu not later 
than first post on Monday, April 24. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 12 
(Fourteenth Series) 


x Can Abe eReeeG re © 
AaB) A CUCeAGR MAS 

3 N A U T. (CH) 
4 A L M A 

5 D R E W 

6. (N) A ap H A. (N) 


3. ‘‘(Mi)nuet"’ is not accepted. 

5. John Drew, American actor, perforined Petruchio 
in The Taming of the Shrew. ‘* Ductow,"’ ‘ Disallow,” 
“Dow,” and ** Draw "’ are not accepted. 

6. The prophet and the costumier. ‘‘ Magician,” 
** Calendar,"’ ‘‘ Balaam,’’ ‘* Haggai,’” ‘‘ Hananiah,”’ and 
“Tsaiah'? are not accepted. A ‘magician’ is not a 
«prophet. 

No pleas can be received for any of the words declined 
above. 

Correct answers to No. 12 have been recéived from: 
Almeria, Brutus, Carlos, Chippers, Daxy, Dignity, Eiya, 
Elms, Fidelia, Glynn, Gopher, Idak, Keys, Leep, Leslie, 
Marion, Macaudax, Mudjekeewis, M.L.H., Maise, Marju, 
Nibs, Oak, Pathan, Roma, Skerry, Stede, Simple, Square, 
Seeker, Tramps, Tobias-john, Usher, Wynell, Zulu, 
Z.Z.Z. 

No answer to No. 10 was received from ‘‘ Kimmer- 
ghame,"' ‘' Fidelia,”’ or “ Olea.” 

‘ Ablighter'’ is credited with pseudonymless answer 
to No. 10. 
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The Coming Cricket Season. 


M r. Bosanquet, whose photograph, specially taken by his Middlesex 

colleague, appears on this page, has just given his opinion 
that there is too much first-class cricket, and before the conclusion of 
the coming season a good many other people are likely to have 
practical evidence of the accuracy of his remark. The Australians, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Surrey play two matches a week through 
the whole summer, and if we are treated to really hot weather with a 
long spell of drought it is impossible for any except the keenest to 
avoid growing stale. With such a superabundance of fixtures too 
much is demanded from the public ; there are too many encounters 
worth watching, too many scores which need to be read. There 
ought at least to be a branch of the Cricketers’ Benevolent Fund 
devoted to the prevention of overwork 
in bowlers, and yet what can the hap- 
less captains do when they have to 
fulfil such a mighty card as has been 
arranged ? 

Of course, the tour of the Austra- 
lians will excite the greatest interest of 
all. A subsequent opportunity will be 
seized in this column to estimate the 
ability of our visitors. Suffice it for 
the present to observe that they are 
not only very powerful but have a 
portentous number of engagements to 
fulfil, They have to oppose all the 
first-class counties, both Universities, 
M.C.C. and Ground, the Gentlemen, 
Mr. C. I. Thornton’s England Eleven, 
and the South, besides spending a 
week in Scotland and making a trip to 
Cardiff for the August Bank Holiday. 
It was Dominie Sampson who ac- 
quired a literary patent for the word, 
“ prodeegious,” and if he were reincar- 
nated he would certainly repeat himself 
over the task mapped out for Mr. Noble 
and his stalwart colleagues. 

The county championship ought to 
be a very open affair. The contest will 
be as keen as ever, though the visit of 
our kinsmen from over-the seas will 
tend to diminish popular interest in our 
own “local matches,’ as the late 
Mr. S. P. Jones once contemptuously 
spoke of a Lancashire v. Yorkshire 
match. Again, in all probability, his- 
tory will repeat itself, and upon the 
issue of the war of the roses may 
depend the blue ribbon of our cricket 
field. Lancashire was so good until 
August last summer that it is difficult to see why they should 
haul down their colours. But cricket history shows that the 
county palatine has rarely played at its best for two consecutive 
seasons. Still, there are high hopes at Manchester, where they give 
an excellent account of Hallows, and the Indian papers have been 
duly impressed with the run-getting proclivities of Mr. A. C. 
MacLaren. A trio of colts—Harry, Heap, and Rowlands—will 
obtain a big trial, and if Mr. Spooner continues to play the same 
superlatively attractive cricket he is pretty sure to have a place in 
the test eleven. 

Yorkshire will be handicapped by the fact of Lord Hawke not 
returning from Japan until well on in May, whilst Mr. Frank 
Mitchell has retired from the game; Mr. T. L. Taylor will not emerge 
from his temporary retirement until 1906, and Washington’s health 
as well as Ringrose’s leg both seem too precarious for county cricket. 
The real difficulty, however, is that none of the young players on 
the fringe of the team appear really good enough to replace the 
veterans. The energy of the administration is leaving no effort 
unspared, and some new talent may be discovered at the daily 
practice now begun at Leeds. 

The Surrey committee have been most vigilant all through the 
winter and are to be congratulated on the engagement as coach of 
that once master of batting, Mr. W. W. Read. If he would teach 
one colt his own old hook stroke which he used to bring off with such 
certainty, that would be worth his year’s salary. Though Mr. H. D.G. 
Leveson-Gower may not be able to captain the county in every 


Australia. 
which on its day is irresistible. 


Specially taken for “ The Tatler’ by Mr. G. i. Feldam ~ 


A CRICKETER SURE TO PLAY FOR ENGLAND 
Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet swerving 


Mr. Bosanquet, who is twenty-seven years of age, made a century 
for Eton v. Harrow, was in the Oxford eleven, has played for 
Gentlemen v. Players, and was most successful for the MC.C. in 
He is a big hitter and has originated a method of bowling 
The present photograph represents 
his peculiar action 
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By Home Gordon. 


match he will far more frequently than of yore be in a position in 
which he has no living superior, and probably only two equals. 
Mr, Neville Knox, who ought to make an excellent bowler, is to play 
in the majority of the fixtures, whilst Hayward and Hayes will still 
prove the backbone of the batting, but Nice might train into 
another Brockwell, and many judges like the look of Davies. Lord 
Dalmeny is availible as a reserve. Owing to the friction caused 
over the qualification of Montgomery the popular encounters with 
Somersetshire have been dropped. 

Tarrant ought to be of genuine use to Middlesex, though it is not 
certain whether the injury he sustained last year will handicap his 
bowling, Still, he will never be an inspiring though always a safe 
player. Several young cricketers, such 
as Mr. M. W. Payne, Mr. C. Palmer, 
and Mr. G. G, Napier, will appear for 
the metropolitans, and both Mr. R. E. 
More and Mr. Ernest Beldam have 
promised to assist. In August Middle- 
sex can boast a magnificent side; 
earlier it is a matter of luck whether 
the eleven that takes the ficld is of the 
same calibre or merely: mediocre. Of 
the other metropolitan counties Essex 
loses one familiar figure in E, H. D. 
Sewell, who has relinquished the bat 
for the pen, but a new qualification is 
Reese, the champion-New Zealand left- 
handed bat who made runs in such 
fine fashion against Loid Hawke’s team. 
Mr, Preeston, who has gone up to 
Cambridge from Felsted school, will 
have an opportunity of showing whether 
he can realise his promise as a bat, 
and both Benham and Freeman may 
develop into capital county cricketers. 
Essex is to pay a visit to Dublin in 
June, a decidedly pleasant trip. 

Kent may or may not be able to 
regain the services of Mr. C, J. Burnup, 
otherwise. the captain, Mr. C. H. b. 
Marsham, will not obtain the services 
of his best amateurs until the summer 
is far advanced. A mere lad, who can 
keep wicket into the bargain, looks as 
though he will be a consistent run- 
getter. His name is Hubble. Mr. Frank 
Penn, jun., son of the great cricketer, 
will assist in the bulk ot the earlier 
fixtures. 

Some of the counties have more 
prospects of reinforcements than others, 
For example, Sussex regain the services of that capital military run- 
getter, Mr. K. O. Goldie; Warwickshire import a new left-handed 
batsman, Baker, from. Lancashire, and Gloucestershire have quite 
an invigorating amount of new blood, much being anticipated from 
the bowling of Mills. Somersetshire start somewhat forlornly, for 
Mr. Daniell and Mr. F. A. Phillips will not be in Europe, and 
Mr. Lionel Palairet will be tied by his new duties as a land agent, 
whilst the injury Mr. S. M. J. Woods sustained at Blackheath 
will keep him out of the field for the first few weeks. - It is not likely 
that Worcestershire will be entirely Fosterless, but the bulk of the 
runs will probably have to come from Bowley and Arnold. 

The newcomer, Northamptonshire, begins with a modest card, 
and if too heavy a burden of bowling does not fall on Thompson 
and East a satisfactory season may be anticipated. London County, 
so far as first-class cricket is concerned, this year is ex reldche, but 
under the title of Gentlemen of England will have half-a-dozen 
fixtures. Matches will. be played with both Universities, and, oddly 
enough, between them the latter have actually sixteen old blues 
available. Mr, G. N. Foster should be a valuable Oxford “ fresher,” 
and at Cambridge Mr. C. G, Humphries, Mr. R. E. H. Bailey, and 
Mr. C. Palmer will demand attention. The last two have alrcady 
respectively represented Surrey and Middlesex. At Lord’s Dennett, 
Mignon, and Newman are added to the ground staff. 

Such, severely epitomised, is the prelude; now let the curtain 
rise and bid the play begin. We all hope for fine matches and fine 
weather. 
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Lonpon. 


y DEAR PRISCILLA,—Have you ever 
noticed the curious mental attitude of 
a certain type of clever and delightful man 
towards womanly habiliments? It has ob- 
truded itself on my notice several times lately 
forcing me to the conclusion 
that the broad path of reason 
leads to nothing but an un- 
profitable cz/-de-sac, whereas 
the short cut to the ess ntial 
truths of life lies by way of mere 
intuition. 

I was gravely told at dinner 
the other night by a bronzed 
giant who has been somewhere 
outlandish with an unpronounce- 
able name for ever so many 
years that he was glad women 
were going back to a simpler 
style of life and manners—this 
idyllic theory being based on the 
fact that some of us are plaiting 
our tresses instead of frivolously 
frizzing and coiling and puffing 
them. Clearly my neighbour 
was of those who associate the 
plait and the plain muslin frock 
(dear expensive thing!) and a 
certain uncompromising type of 
heavily-frogged blue serge gown 
with their mothers, and I verily 
believe that they attribute to 
the wearers every virtue which 
women naturally lack and would 
seek to disguise for obvious 
reasons did they possess them. 

Of course there is a vast 
amount of temperament in 
clothes, but the deductions must 
be drawn from the latent ten- 
dencies and not from such con- 
crete and obvious details as serge 


and braids, however trim.  Per- 
sonally I have written down 
half-a-dozen women of our 


mutual acquaintance, whom I 
had not hitherto suspected of the 
trait, as slovenly and lacking in 
taste because they have insisted 
on showing an inch or two 
of bare, and in some cases 
brawny, arm betwixt their dainty 
elbow frills and immaculate 
suéde gloves. The female elbow 
is rarely beautiful enough to 
merit exposure, and failing the 
ability to keep one’s glove pro- 
perly rucked over the offending 
joint there is a great deal to be 
said for the long, tight wristlet 
of lace which can be tacked 
into the short sleeves and removed as occasion 
demands, 

The square bolero effect as a phase of 
the lace frock is being most pertinaciously 
adhered to by the smart dressmakers, and 
wisely, for where nature fails this particular 


>, THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


in The Home 


style of corsage steps in most appropriately 
and conceals all deficiencies with its frills and 
furbelows. Such a charming example is in 
point de Venise applied with somewhat 
ecclesiastical-looking motifs of black Chantilly, 
the skirt of crépe de chine being heavily 


BALL GOWN 


In mauve crépon de soie; high velvet flounce of the same colour; berthe 


of Valenciennes (Maison Drecoll) 


flounced to match. The feature of the gown, 
however, is a beautifully fitted waistcoat of 
white brocade patterned with roses and trails of 
pinky-mauve flowers, species unknown. The 
buttons are old paste set in silver. I wonder 
if I have made it sound half as delightful as 
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it looks. But the best description wants 
“mending with imagination,” does it not ? 
The advent of the little hat almost in- 
variably inaugurates a boom in sunshades, and 
seeing that comparatively few women, even 
amongst the well-dressed, are in a position to 
live up to the ideal allowance 
of a shade to every gown, the 
majority will find most require- 
ments met by the possession 
of three. These will naturally 
include one of the tall Directoire 
en-tout-cas in plain gros-grain 
silk with a double border and a 
barbaric handle, the heads of 
quaint beasts and’ birds being 
specially popular. The second 
in command will obviously be 
one of the charming chiné sun- 
shades which are as bewildering 
in variety as they are individu- 
ally delightful, or it might 
equally well be of black and 
white check silk with a chiné 
border, an effective and exceed- 
ingly dainty style. Embroidered 
effects are also greatly in demand 
for this class of shade. Thirdly, 
a thoroughly smart parasol for 
occasions must be considered. 
Here again the choice is limit- 
less. Some of the newest 
examples are veiled in chiffon 
and bordered with a deep trellis 
of ribbon or chiffon threaded 
through silk loops. Others have 
rich silk centres with transparent 
borders enriched with hand em- 
broidery and appliqué 
Indescribably dainty is one 
apparently smothered in snow 
which on closer inspection reveals. 
itself to be innumerable rows of 
white ‘‘radium” ribbon edged 
and inserted with. very narrow 
Valenciennes lace quilled on to 
a basis of white satin. Some of 
the simpler models are adorned 
with single or double rows of 
box-pleated quillings. 
For adorning one’s tresses in 
the evening there is. 
‘ nothing more charm- 
: ing than the floral 
coronets, which are so 
substantial that at first 
sight they suggest an absent- 
minded appearance in a toque. 
Another novelty is a morsel of 
lace by courtesy called a cap, 
provided with a couple of coquet- 
tish_ velvet ends and a gold 
bugle or two, which is worn slightly on the 
side of the co/ffure. In their way these little 
caps are as seductive as the black patches on 
the cheek of an eighteenth-century belle, and 
as yet they possess the merit of being decidedly 
uncommon.—Yours, DELAMIRA. 


work, 


Reutlinger 
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mongst the deepest enchantments foretold 

for summer wear there are certain 
printed muslins of untold fascination, the 
designs of which are for the most part floral 
and decisive in colouring. One possesses a 
white ground patterned in sprays of blue, and 
quite a vivid yellow is utilised in a blouse with 
a yoke of fantastically-shaped lace motifs with 
blue ribbonwork as an accessory. A narrow 
edging of real lace borders the yoke and is 
brought into prominence on the puffed-up 
elbow sleeves. Positively gorgeous is a gar- 
ment patterned in roses with a conventional 
under print in deep reddish browns and 
greens. This has a yoke of lace medallions 
which serve as frames for the rose clusters 
which peep through them. 

4 Se 

The belt of the moment has many pnases. 
One of the most popular resembles a corset 
in miniature more than anything else. The 
trend is all upwards at the back, whilst in 
front the line aimed at by the chzc Parisienne 
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AFTERNOON GOWN 


Of dark blue casnmere trimmed with tartan silk and braid; yoxe or trisn lace 


describes an unbroken and somewhat rigid 
slope downwards. To ensure this absolute 
straightness of aspect many of the great dress- 
makers are using pads, whilst the necessary 
substance is imparted to the fabric by means 
of a substructure of whalebone. 
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Another delightful ceinture is of white kid, 
buckle and all, beautifully embroidered in 
shaded China ribbons. A plain but perfectly- 
fitting waist-band of silk or velvet describes a 
curve behind, cut with a cunning spring which 
prevents the possibility of riding up or slipping 
down, whilst the deep pointed front is adorned 
with a narrow oblong buckl2 in dull gold or 
oxidised silver sprinkled with jewels. 

Se Ss 

Quaint rather than beautiful is the effect 
of a chameleon taffetas féte gown, the colour 
of which is pearly grey with flashes of copper 
colour, veiled in white net. The latter is set on 
full in three deep flounces, each bordered with 
a fine embroidered muslin plain at the edge, the 
pattern running up into the net. There is a 
queer little basqued coat, rather full and grand- 
motherly, cut away over a fine embroidered 
vest, the pointed ceinture composed of folds 
of tarnished gold tissue with phosphorescent 
gleams in it again suggesting the elusive 
chameleon. 
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The latest thing in neck-wear consists of 
a fat silk cord finished off with tassels, which 
is simply worn round the neck and loosely 
knotted. They are seen in company with the 
most elegant cloth gowns—notably with a 
charming frincesse robe of cashmere made 
with severely unbroken line but most hand- 
somely embroidered about the shoulders 
~S Se 
One of the keenest temptations which can 
assail the woman who cycles at this time of 
the year is to take a spin into the country 
and see the spring—“ the witch made young” 
as Browning calls it—in all the glory of her 
fresh green gown. Nor need the wheel- 
woman whose saddle has “ Brooks” to its 
name dread discomfort or stiffness after a 
lengthy run even though her machine has 
been in strict retirement all the winter. It 
seems almost a truism to declare that 
the proof of a bicycle is in the saddle, 
for whether one’s object in riding be 
pleasure or pacemaking, or both, the 
whole secret of success, é.e., of speed 
and staying power, centres in this 
one point. The great beauty of the 
“ Brooks ” speciality is its versatility. 
There are so many patterns that 
each individual rider will always find 
one that seems specially designed 
to meet his or her 
personal need. 
Women especially 
have cause ‘to 
bless the paten- 
tees for the various 
styles of patent 
ladies’ saddles 
which are scien- 
tifically | shaped 
and provided with 
perfect springs so 
as to check all 
harmful vibration 
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and reduce the fatigue of riding to a minimum. 
It is noteworthy that in a Brooks saddle nothing 
but the best leather of a specially adaptable 
kind is utilised ; in fact, it is the excellence of 


BLOUSE 


Of puce-coloured taffetas with chiffon frills 
sleeves tied with velvet; lace yoke 


materials and workmanship combined, to- 
gether with the sound hygienic and scientific 
principles which enter into its construction, 
that have gained for the Brooks saddle its 
well-deserved popularity amongst cyclists of 
all classes, whilst its moderate price is no less 
worthy of commendation. 
4 2 

The recent agitation about the underfeed- 
ing of schoolchildren seems to have conclu- 
sively established one fact, namely, that it is 
not starvation but injudicious feeding which is 
at the root of half the deficient intellects and 
stunted bodies amongst the lower classes. 
Unfortunately it is not only amongst the poor 
that the question of infant feeding is piteously 
misunderstood, although thanks to such firms 
as W. Hill and Son, Ltd., the food expert is 
coming to the rescue and insisting on the 
enormity of feeding little children on a starchy 
diet beyond their tiny powers of digestion. 
As a result of long experiment Hills have 
produced a food in the form of malted nursery 
biscuits which. contains the very best consti- 
tuents for infant feeding in proportions which 
attain the ideal as nearly as possible, and by 
a careful system of malting the starch is so 
converted that it presents no difficulties to the 
most delicate digestion. They prepare also a 
biscuit powder which is equally certain of 
appreciation. All babies like Hills’ biscuits, 
partly because they are delicious and partly 
because they entail no after misery but leave 
the little ones contented and bright as only a 
well-nourished child can be. Free samples can 
be secured from 60, Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 
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OAK CHAIR 
Seventeenth century. Lancashire 


Studies in Costume.— The twenty-first 
century will have much to wonder at in the 
costume of to-day, and the amount of pictorial 
matter recording nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
tury fashions is a full record; that is, always 
provided that the paper on which the pictures 
are printed will last over half-a-century. But 
it is a matter for congratulation that the tons 
of printed rubbish, however carefully stored by 
museum authorities, will on account of the 
bad paper speedily rot into nothingness. It 
is a pity that the more artistic sartorial effects 
cannot be preserved to posterity by the 
hand of the wood-carver. It is not im- 
possible to give a permanent date to a 
piece of furniture by embellishing it with 
a lady in the court costume of to-day. 
However much it may be the custom to 
gibe at present-day costumes there are 
many features worthy of artistic treatment. 
In the illustration of the late seventeenth- 
century English chair of carved and 
turned. walnut the figures supporting the 
arm-rests represent ladies in the full dress 
of the court of Mary of Modena, Queen 
of James II. 


The Spirit of Modernity.— Much of 
the modern art, or that portion of it 
especially designated ?art nouveau, pro- 
fesses to copy nothing that has. preceded 
it. In furniture, in metal-work, in pottery, 
and in textiles the tendency has been to 
create new forms, and in so doing a won- 
dering public has witnessed the birth of 
some of the most extraordinary misshapen 
monstrosities that perverted ingenuity 
could conceive. The metal-worker will 
tell you with open countenance that he 
never copies old designs but invents them 
for himself. An examination of the results 
fliscovers a faint suggestion of all the old 
periods with an added incongruity of modern 
curling and meaningless “ornament.” In 
furniture the newest fashions are usually a direct 
plagiarism of some old form not known to the 
public, who are as easily hoodwinked as if a 
little-known rodent were transferred from 
the Zoological Gardens and passed off with 
artful scientific jargon as a newly-discovered 
species, 


Where Experts do not Differ.—There is 
one point upon which all art experts are 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


unanimous—the absolute ease with which the 
public can be deceived. Modern advertising 
has converted the furniture-maker into a 
limited liability company ; amidst the crowd 
of emporiums which seek to thrust their 
unerring taste upon the public there is a 
rapidly-growing spirit of charlatanism. It has 
almost come to be believed by those who do 
not know that the artistic taste of this country 
is the monopoly of one or two firms. We 
have heard much of trusts in various connec- 
tions, but it becomes irresistibly comic to see 
the studied attempt to make a corner in 
taste. 


“Bought for £10.”—The oak chair we 
illustrate bears the above legend on its label 
and was purchased in 1893 by the authorities 
at the South Kensington Museum. It is of 
seventeenth - century English design. The 
back and seat are covered with red leather 
fastened with: rows of brass bosses or studs. 
The front legs are turned and the stretcher is 


carved with a cherub’s head and scrolls. The 
back legs and other bars are plain. To the 


uninitiated this may seem a long price for a 
single chair of so simple a design. By con- 
trast with the usual sham chair of similar 
pattern sold for anything from £3 to £5 this 
seems a bad bargain on the part of the 
museum, but it is nothing of the kind. The 
bad bargains lie at the doors of those who 
with a smattering of knowledge concerning 
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CHAIR OF CARVED AND TURNED WALNUT 


English. Late seventeenth century 


Carved arms representing ladies at court of James II. 


antique furniture have smilingly paid a fancy 
price for a copy worth at the most from 15s. 
to 30s. 


Made in the Country.—It is very probable 
that most of the finer specimens of old furni- 
ture were made in London or the vicinity. 
The court and fashionable life of the metro- 
polis attracted most of the leading art crafts- 
men to the most profitable market, but simpler 
forms of furniture were made by local cabinet- 
makers. Chippendale and his sons in St. 
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employed, the profit is enormous, 
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OAK CHAIR—ENGLISH 
Seventeenth century. Covered with red leather | 


Martin’s Lane did not produce a quarter of 
the furniture of Chippendale design made in 


England during his lifetime. Similarly in 
Jacobean days, in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and 
Lancashire a good deal of farmhouse furni- 
niture, especially chairs, was made. The 
chair we illustrate, with turned stretcher and 
panel in the back carved with leaf ornament 
within a lozenge, is a seventeenth-century 
chair made in Lancashire. As in all genuine 
old specimens of cabinet-work of this period 
the wooden pegs fastening the mortice into 
the tenon at the various joints are most 
pronouncedly visible. 


An Array of Strings.—It is a painful 
feature in many modern rooms to see a 
network of picture cords or wires at vary- 
ing lengths running up to the ceiling. 
The most noticeable thing in the room is 
oftentimes the brass rail running around 
the frieze with its pendulous hangings. 
The primary object of a picture hanging 
on the wall is that the work of the artist 
may be seen. It is obviously absurd to 
eclipse this with a garish show of frame 
which seeks to claim the first attention of 
the spectator or with a network of strings 
annoyingly divertive. 


The Artistic Value of London Fog. 
—Many secret processes are employed 
by the makers of French furniture in order 
to give it an old appearance. Acids are 
used to wear off the sharp edges of the 
metal mountings ; tobacco juice is rubbed 
into the newer surfaces, and men have 
been known to have been employed in 
producing a worn appearance to corners 
by continuous and patient rubbing with 
their hands without the use of any tool. 
The foggy atmosphere of London is espe- 

cially useful in imparting the effect of age to 
the finest French work, consequently many 
forged pieces are shipped to London to be 
stored in order to ripen until considered fit for 
the American market, where so many forgeries 
have been planted. Such studious cunning 
may seem preposterous to the ordinary man, 
but it must be remembered that, even con- 
sidering the amount of trouble bestowed upon 
such pieces and the excellence of the artistic 
work where the highest skilled labour is 
A. H. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Tuesday, April 25, and Tuesday, May 9 
General Contango Days—Wednesday, April 26, and Wednesday, May 10 
Pay Days—Friday, April 28, and Friday, Mayi12 

Censols—Thursday, May 4 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 


Money.—The last Bank return showed the market indebtedness 
reduced by £4,841,000, while the disbursement of the dividends on 
the funds accounted fora decline of 45,477,000 in the public deposits. 
Owing to the outflow of gold to the provinces and an expansion of 
£509,000 in the note circulation the reserve lost £1,779,000 at just 
under 28} millions. The “ proportion,” however, came out 2°36 per 
cent. better at 51°95 percent. The French exchange continues to 
fall, and gold was bought for Paris at the end of the week. 


Hesitating Stock Markets.—Business has been slack on the 
Stock Exchange, and there is a great beating around for excuses, 
The defeat of Mr. Loder at Brighton was said to precipitate the 
general election. Ze 7imes solemnly decided that the peace talk 
was premature. Of the making of new issues there was no end. 
And lastly—probably profoundest discovery of all—there are too 
many bulls and not enough lambs in the 
markets. The expansion of the 1903 
Wernher-Beit Trust into the six millions 
Central Mining and Investment Cor- 
poration, mainly for French consumption, 
caused a mild but brief flutter in the Kaffir 
circus. Canadian Pacifics and United 
States Steel shares justified my selection 
by advances to record prices, and Rio 
Tinto slumped. A disquieting report on 
the North Nile Valley property upset the 
Egyptian market, but while! cry feccave 
for having included these shares in my 
list I do not see that that disappointment 
need affect the rest of the group. 


The New Chairman of the North 
British.—The vacancy in the chair of 
the North British Railway caused by 
the death of Mr. G. B. Wieland has 
been filled by the election of the Earl 
of Dalkeith, the deputy chairman, who 
joined the board some four years ago. 
As the second son of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch he was meant for the sea and 
served for three years on the Bacchante 
with the royal princes. He retired from 
the navy in 1886 on becoming Earl of 
Dalkeith by the death of his elder brother 
and for the last ten years has represented 
Roxburghshire in the House of Commons. 
His only other company engagement 
is as a vice-president of the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund. 


Tobacco in Rhodesia.—For some time past the Chartered Com- 
pany has been conducting experiments in tobacco-growing, the result 
of which justifies the opinion that there is money to be made by the 
cultivation of the weed in Rhodesia. The British South Africa 
Tobacco Plantations, Ltd., has been formed with a capital of 
£100,000 in £1 shares, of which 45,820 are now offered for subscrip- 
tion, The company acquires a concession of about 20,000 acres 
near Salisbury, where the experiments are to be continued with a 
view to the establishment on a commercial basis of a Rhodesian 
tobacco factory. Successful competition in the South African market 
with the imported American tobaccos will mean big profits. 


A Call for Company Law Reform.—The passing of the preference 
dividend of Meux’s Brewery Company in January last roused an out- 
burst of indignation. In this connection Mr. John Balfour of the 
Stock Exchange has pointed out that at the present moment 
millions have been invested by the public in debentures and pre- 
ference shares in companies, mostly breweries, which never 
publish a balance sheet nor give those who have lent them money 
any information whatever. His contention is that the company 
laws ought to be so amended that every person who has lent money 
in any shape to a limited liability company shall be furnished with a 
yearly balance sheet, and that the plea that the ordinary capital is 


THE EARL OF DALKEITH 


The new chairman of the North British Railway Company 
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GAE -PALLER 


not in the hands of the public shall no longer constitute a reason for 
withholding information as to what has been done or is being done 
with their money. 

Last week the directors of Ind, Coope and Co., Ltd., followed the 
lead of the Meux directors in announcing that they were unable to 
pay their preference dividend for the past half-year. This is another 
of the companies from which no reports are obtainable. The ordi- 
nary capital is all held by the directors and their friends, but no less 
than 2% millions of preference and debenture stocks have an official 
quotation on the Stock Exchange. Stockholders have been unable 
to obtain any authentic information as to what is going on with their 
property although they have seen the prices of their holdings. 
dwindling with the most disturbing regularity. -The 4} per cent. 
cumulative B preference shares, for example, are now no _ better than 
23, whereas they stood at 73 at one time last year. This suggests: 
that not only has information been withheld from the public who 
have aright to it, but that it has been turned to account for the 
benefit of insiders. 

There are a good many industrial companies which have borrowed 
money from the public on debenture and allowed them to take up 
their preference shares while the ordinary capital is retained by 
vendors, and which deny to these preference shareholders the right to 
attend and vote at the annual meetings. A conspicuous instance of 
the manner in which public shareholders are prejudiced by such 
restrictions is seen in the present posi- 
tion of the preference shareholders of 
William Owen, Ltd., the Westbourne 
Grove drapery company. In July, 1903, 
the public were invited to subscribe 
#100,000 44 per cent. debenture stock 
and 100,000 5} per cent. preference shares 
of £1. A certificate of past profits showed 
an average for the five preceding years. 
of £16,150, which it was represented 
would yield a balance of £6,400 after 
providing for the interest on the deben- 
ture stock and the preference dividend. 

Mr. William Owen, the vendor and 
present chairman of the company, took 
all the ordinary shares that were issued,. 
and in virtue thereof decided that the 
preference shareholders should be entitlec 
to receive a printed copy of the annua. 
balance sheet and “to attend and vote 
at any meeting which directly affected 
their tights or privileges or if the 
dividend on such shares were in arrear 
for more than three months.” Mr. 
William Owen has now issued his second 
report which the preference shareholders 
have received in terms of the bargain. 
But they are not invited to attend the 
meeting and they are not even told when. 
and where it is to be held. 

The profits for the year ended Feb- 
ruary 20, 1905, amounted only to 
£10,866 before payment of the direc- 
tors’ fees or providing for depreciation. 
The preference dividend, in fact, could not be paid out of the 
year’s profits, but so that the public shareholders shall not be 
entitled under the articles to attend the meeting and heckle the 
chairman that gentleman has contributed £5,000 as a ‘‘ supplement ” 
to the year’s profits, and out of that £5,000 the preference dividend 
is paid. This, I contend, constitutes a scandal which ought to be- 
rendered impossible by an early alteration of the company laws. 


Russell 


British Electrical Progress.—There can be no two opinions that 
the electrification of railways is destined to be a leading industry of 
the future, and among the british businesses in the forefront of the 
competition the pride of place is held by Dick, Kerr and Co., Ltd., 
of Preston and Kilmarnock, with offices at Abchurch Yard, Cannon 
Street, E.C. The existing company, which dates from 1899, is a 
reconstruction of the original private company registered in 1890. 
In 1902, as the result of the absorption of the English Electrical 
Manufacturing Company formed three years previously by allied 
interests, the present capitalisation of £650,000 in shares and about 
£300,000 in 4} per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock was. 
reached. From its earliest days the company has made a name 
by its tramway construction works all over the world. It is essen- 
tially a British undertaking. All the materials used by Dick, Kerr 
and Co, are manufactured at their own works, Their workmen 
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are all British, and though at one time they gave employment to a 
certain number of American engineers the posts so occupied have 
since been filled by British subjects. This is a very important point 
for consideration in days when it is the fashion to give the credit 
for all electrical progress in this country either to the Americans 
or to the Germans. Dick, Kerr and Co. were the constructors and 
original lessees of the Edinburgh and District Tramways, and during 
their last financial year they completed the largest scheme of main 
line electrification so far carried out in this country—that of the line 
between Liverpool and Southport on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway. 

All the generating plant and a large portion of the equipment of 
the London County Council electric tramways have been supplied by 
the company, but perhaps the most interesting part of the business 
is its development inthe British colonies. 
Important contracts are in hand in South 
Africa, in Canada, and throughout Aus- 
tralia. The company has constructed a 
chain of tramways starting in Calcutta 
and running through the Far East, with 
Mandalay, Singapore, and Hong Kong 
as centres. Nearly the whole of Europe 
and quite the whole of North America 
are closed against British enterprise by 
high protective tariffs, but in the open 
markets of Japan and Argentina the com- 
pany is holding its own against all 
comers. Notwithstanding the interrup- 
tions of the war Dick, Kerr and Co. are 
carrying out the electrification of the 
tramways in Tokio and elsewhere in 
Japan in the smoothest manner possible, 
and they have supplied the bulk of the 
material for the Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video tramways. The issued. capital 
consists of 52,000 ordinary shares of £5 
—held almost entirely by the directors 
and their friends—and 61,000 preference 
shares of £5, which are quoted on 
the London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow 
exchanges at a premium of about 
20 per cent. The 4} per cent. debenture stock, which is redeemable 
at 105 in 1924,is quoted in the London official list at 106, but it 
is almost impossible to buy it.’ The 6 per cent. preference, however, 
are an excellent industrial holding, protected as they are by the large 
margin of profit out of which the ordinary dividend of never less 
than Io per cent. is paid—the rate wasas high as 30 per cent. for 
igo2—while a reserve fund of £150,000 has been accumulated out of 
profits in compliance with an obligation undertaken at the time of 
the issue of the debenture stock. Although the prescribed limit has 
been reached, an assurance was given at the last general meeting 
that the policy of the board in the future as in the past will be to 
continue to strengthen the reserve fund. 

The portrait above is that of Mr. John Kerr, the chairman of 
the company. A Scotsman with no nonsense about him he pro- 
nounces his name 
as it is spelt, and 
plays a grand game 
of golf. Unfortu- 
nately for the time 
being he is without 


a home, for. his 
place at Hemel 
Hempstead was, 
burnt out a_ few 


weeks ago, but he 
has the consolation 
of belonging to the 
best club in Lon- 
don, having sat for 
the Jast two years 
as Unionist mem- 
ber for Preston, 
where the company 
is one of the big 
employers of labour. 


Wankie Coal. 
—Some few weeks 
ago I referred to 
tthe probability of 
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an improvement in the shares of the Wankie (Rhodesia) Coal, 
Railway, and Exploration Company. ‘The price has not. yet moved 
very much either way, but from what I hear there will be more 
business doing in the near future, for the directors have just issued 
a most encouraging report which the shareholders are to meet to 
discuss to-day. The company was registered in April, 1899, to 
acquire exclusive coal-mining rights over 600 Square miles in 
Rhodesia. The collieries which have now been opened up are 
on the line of the Rhodesia Railway some 200 miles north-west 
of Buluwayo, so that with the specially cheap freights already 
arranged the company has no difficulty about transport. The 
authorised capital is a round million, of which £315,007 in £1 shares 
has been issued. There are also loans outstanding to the amount of 
about £130,000, the holders of which have certain rights of conversion 
into shares, some at par and some at 
£2. The proceeds of these loans have 
been expended in the complete develop- 
ment of the collieries; which when the 
permanent screening plant is- complete 
will be capable of meeting any demand 
up to 1,000 tons per day. <A report made 
by Messrs. Forster, Brown and Rees in 
May, 1go01, states that the available 
quantity of coal in the proved coal 
measures was estimated to be enough to 
last one hundred years on the 1,000 tons 
basis. The collieries are already work- 
ing at a profit, and the managers are 
sending back money to this country 
sufficient to cover the office expenses in 
London after paying all the charges on 
the spot. Wankie coal is certified by 
experts to be of the same quality as the 
best Welsh steam coal and uniformly 
superior to the best of other South African 
coals. The balance sheet under con- 
sideration to-day is made up to the end 
of 1904, but the report contains a table 
showing the output and sales of coal to 
the end of March, 1905. The output for 
the last !month was 7,351 tons and the 
sales 5,369 tons, in each case a considerable increase on any previous 
totals. The directors have made an arrangement with the Rhodesia 
Railways which will enable the company to.supply the Kimberley 
market with coal at lower prices than are obtained by the Transvaal 
and Natal collieries. The railway company is using Wankie coal 
throughout its system to Mafeking on the south and Beira on the 
east, and has ceased to import to the latter port the Welsh coal 
hitherto used on the’ Beira-Umtali section. In the near future a 
new market will be opened up at the copper mines of the Northern 
and Rhodesia Copper companies and at the lead and zinc mines of 
the Rhodesia Broken Hill. In a word, the Wankie Coal Company 
has a very big future, and there are few shares which can be bought 
with a chance of such big profits presenting so little proportionate 
risk. 


Crooke 


Point to Point. 
—The annual Stock 
Exchange Steeple- 


chases were held 
on Saturday over 
34 miles of stiff 


hunting country 
near Leighton Buz- 
zard. Mr. C, A, 
Grenfell repeated 
previous successes 
in steering Mr. 
Schwabe’s High- 
land Laddie to vic- 
tory for the Light- 
weight Challenge 
Cup, while Mr. S. 
Gurney Sheppard 
had an easy ride on 
his own Mainsail II. 
for the Heavy- 
weight Cup. There 
were three other 
events on the 
card, — REGINALD 
GEARD. 
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